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receive us. If she will not,’’ with 
a sob, ‘“* we must lie down and die 
at her door.” 

It was the old, old story, that one 
hears so often: of an attachment 
opposed by the family; a runaway 
marriage; and then years of pov- 
erty, struggle, and physical suffer- 
ing. But this was all. Through 
the pain, and privation, and misery, 
Bertha Kavanagh had clung faith- 
fully to her love. Even now, with 
the wintry landscape winding be- 
fore her tired feet, and the storm 
driving overhead, and her little 
fatherless girl tottering feebly at 
her side, she would have declined 
to blot out her past. The pain had 
been keen, but the pleasure had 
also been sweet. 

She had loved the man for whose 
sake, in the romantic devotion of 
her girlhood, she had counted the 
| pares . world ‘well lost; and this love had 

T was a wild, wild Christmas Eve. The} not changed through long-years of. poverty and 
snow lay already a foot deep, and was still fall-; heartache. She loved him still, and cherished 
ing fast. Yet a mother and her little girl, with ; his memory; though for months he had been lost 
faces bent to the tempest, were struggling agains; } to her: drowned, as she knew only too well, in 
the drifts. They had been walking since before} the distant Chinese seas. His ship had been 
noon, and were yet far from their journey’s end. } spoken just a8 a typhoon was setting in—the 

Their last act had been to visit the church-} most terrible that had raged in the Indian seas 
yard, where was the grave of an infant daughter | for years. The ship had never reached port; 
and sister; after that, they had set forth. As and even the insurance companies had long 
they crossed the little bridge, and left the old } } given it up for lost, and had paid the insurance. 
square-towered church behind them, the child ; } Yes! he was dead—dead. 
asked: ‘‘Is it far; mamma?’ And her mother } Now, like the Prodigal Son—for no other 
had replied: ‘Alas! it is many a weary mile; } resource was open to her—she was going home 
but our last cent has been spent: the landlord } to the mother whom she had disobeyed and 
has seized our furniture and turned us out of } forsaken. It was a bitter draught to drink: nor 
doors; we have no money to pay our fare’on the } would she have drunk it except for the sake of 
railroad; we must walk to your grandmother’s: * her child; for, after all, she had not done wrong, 
though God only knows, my darling, if she will Sunless loving truly and cme ca wrong. 
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Yet now, a broken-hearted widow, she was going 
home: ‘For my child’s sake,” she said. ‘Poor 
darling. Oh! if my mother ever loved me as I 
love you,’ she murmured, clasping the little 
hand more closely, ‘“‘she will surely pity and 
forgive me; and then I shall die in peace.” 

The gray light of the wintry afternoon was E- 
fast deepening into twilight; the circling snow- E 
flakes thickened into a white, whirling shower; 
and the winds wailed drearily amid the leafless 
trees, A terrible night was at hand. But 
the poor foot-sore wanderer pushed reso- 
lutely on. Sometimes the little one got so 
tired that the mother was forced to lift her 
in her aching arms. Then, as she grew 
rested, she said: ‘* Put me down, dear mamma: ' 
I can walk now.” So they went steadily on, | 
facing the icy blast. i 

Oh! how her heart ached. With what a dull, ' going off to school; of the walk home through 
ceaseless pain she struggled on. Bitter tears of ; the fields, chasing butterflies ; and of a thousand 
anguish trickled down her pale cheeks. Her; other innocent pastimes. She recalled the days 
limbs trembled ; her feet grew sore. Already the when she grew older, and when, at Christmas- 
twilight had come, had gone, and was now} time, she and her sisters went forth to gather 

6 
3 





swallowed up in darkness. greens with which to decorate the church. She 


She thought of the old, old time when she’ remembered the roaring fires, the overflowing 
had been a happy child, surrounded with every table, the merry dance in the evening. All, all 
luxury, sheltered by love from every care; of! were gone, and gone forever. Her youth was 
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dead: She was starving. But oh! this was 
nothing, or comparatively nothing. It was of 


her child she thought, and of’ its aT hee 


But for it she would have died then and there, 


and thanked God for the release. { 


The little child was ‘afraid, and cried aloud, 
clinging to her mother’s arms. She soothed and 


caressed it, and went stumbling forward. On} 


and on, panting from pain and weariness ; now } 
sinking down in the snow to rest a minute; then 
up and on again. In addition to her weariness } 
she was sick and faint from want of food, and it 
was as much as she could do to keep on her | 
feet. Yet she dragged herself on, in the teeth of 
the stormy blast, keeping tight hold of the child. 

At last, after hours of incredible endurance, 
on the brow of a storm-swept hill, she sank to 
her knees, panting and out of breath, at the foot 
of a sign-post, at four cross-roads, The child 


clung to her breast, crying piteously for food. 























“T can go no. further,’’ the poor mother 
sobbed out; ‘‘my darling, we must.die here 
together.”’ 

While yet the words were on her lips, how- 
ever, she caught sight of twinkling lights in the 
valley below. All at once she remembered the 
sign-post, and knew where she was. ‘‘ There is 
Burroughsyille; there is home at last,’’ she cried ’ 
out. ‘Oh, thank God! thank God!” 

The sight had given new strength to her failing 
limbs, and fresh courage to her sinking heart. 
She struggled to her feet again, and half drag- 
ging, half carrying the child, went stumbling on. 

Down the slippery hill-path, across the bridge, 
and into the quiet town. Many of the windows 
were closed and dark; only here and there a 
light gleamed: though the street-lamps—for 
Burroughsville boasted a gas-works and street- 
lamps—were still shining. 

The fainting woman paused, and leaning 
against a tree, drew her breath in hoarse, hard 
gasps. The little one had ceased to complain 
and cry, and had fallen into a half-unconscious 
stupor, so that the mother had to take it again 
into her arms. After a few moments of rest, she 
essayed to go on again. But all this while the 
fury of the storm increased. The wind howled 
shrilly, driving the snow and sleet before it in 
great whirling sheets. There was not a creature 
abroad: not even a beggar: not even a dog. 

Yet the mother struggled on—ah! what will 
not a mother do?—-still clasping her child to her 
heart. Amid the lights twinkling here and 
there, she fixed her eye on one, shining from a 
large double house, the most imposing one in all 


_} the place. 


‘*That is home,”’ she panted, in a husky whis- 
per. ‘Father in heaven, take pity on my 
anguish. Give me strength to reach my mother’s 
—to see her face before I die.” 

She. stumbled on once more: the keen wind 
cutting to the marrow of her bones, the blind- 
ing snow beating in her face. At last she reached 
her haven, and fell fainting and exhausted at 
the steps, still clasping the child, while a wail 
of mortal anguish burst from her lips. 

‘¢ Mother—oh! mother,’’ she cried, ‘it is too 
late. I am dying; forgive—forgive—” 

Then consciousness deserted her, and she sank 
in the snow on the lower step. 

That same evening, Mrs. Kavanagh and her 
daughters sat together in a spacious, fire-lit room, 
surrounded by comfort, even luxury. The 
apartment was warm and bright; yet the shrill 
sounl of the wind, and the muffled roar of the 
driving snow, filled each heart with a nameless 
dread and unrest. 
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The mother, a stately old lady, gave no utter- } screen; ‘‘and I have thought of her all day. A 
ance to her thoughts, but sat quietly reading, her } widow: and poor, I fear. Oh, mother!” she 


proud old face a sure index of her heart, 

“Oh, what a night,” cried Lottie, the youngest 
of the three sisters, leaving her seat, and walk- 
ing restlessly up and down, as a louder gust 
rattled the windows; ‘‘it makes me feel dread- 
fully to hear the wind rave in that way. I can’t 
keep still. I wonder if any poor soul is without 
shelter in this storm ?”’ 

‘God help them, if they are,’’ said the mother, 
solemnly. 

There was silence for a minute, and then Julia, 
the second daughter, spoke. 

‘‘T dreamed of sister Bertha last night,” she 
said, holding a fan between her and the fire as a 






anguish—which pierced even to the curtained { 
room in which the mother and her daughters ° 
’ her drenched garments, and cared tenderly for 


sat. 





added, “don’t you think we ought to forgive 
her, and take her home?’’ 

“Hush !”” commanded the old lady, severely, 
“hush! Haven’t I told you never to mention 
your sister’s name in my presence ?”’ 

The girls fell into troubled silence. Mrs, 
Kavanagh still read, or pretended to read. She 
glanced up over her spectacles for a moment, 
however, and added, bitterly ; 

‘‘What saith the Lord? ‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother.’ As she has made her bed, so 
let her lie.” 


At that moment, above the roar of the winter 
storm, arose a plaintive wail—a wail of human 


arms. One glance at the white, sad face, and 


’ Lottie’s-cry rang out above the storm. 


“It is sister—it is Bertha! Oh, mother! 
come—come!”’ 

Even the stern parent was not proof against 
this. She tottered to the door, and with her 
own hands helped to lift the senseless mother. 
They took the poor wanderer in, and removed 


‘Oh, what was that?’’ the daughters cried, in > her and her little child. 


one breath, all springing to their feet. 


‘“‘Take her to her own room,’ commanded 


«Someone is at the door—someone in misery ‘the mother, with a sob in her voice. ‘It is the 


and pain,” cried Julia. 


prodigal come home. God himself has sent. 


‘Yes; it was a woman’s voice. And I thought Sher.” And they obeyed her. 
I heard a child’s cry.” 

It was Lottie who spoke. 

A moment after, she flew to the door and opened 
it hurriedly. On the lower step lay a woman, 
fainting and speechless, with a little child in her 





Bertha was borne up to the sweet white cham- 


ber that had been her own in happier days, and 
her tired head was soothed and pillowed by her 
sisters’ loving hands. 


‘*+Where am I?” she said, faintly, recovering 
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consciousness in part. “Ah! this.is like hone— 
like my own old room: but it cannot, cannot 
be.” And she sank again into insensibility, 
When the poor wanderer had been made com- 
fortable, and had 
completely revived 
at last, the mother 
turned out all the 
rest, and locked the 
door behind them 
What passed be- 
tween the two— 
what words of for- 
giveness were then 
exchanged, no one 
ever was told. An 
hour later, when 
the sisters were 
summoned, they 
found their mother 
sitting at the bed- 
side, with her lit- 
tle grandchild ly- 
ing in her arms 
asleep, and her 
daughter’s hand 
closely clasped in 
her own withered 
palm. She looked 
up, and said, with 
tears in her eyes: 
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“*For she that was lost is found, she that 
was dead is alive again.’’ And then she broke 
down utterly. 

The widow did not die, as she had expected, 
and as they all feared at first. Forgiving love, and 
the genial warmth ofthe old mansion, soon wrought 
a change for the better in her feeble frame. She 
grew stronger, and happier, and more hopeful. 

One day, towards the end of that week, the 
old lady went up to the invalid’s room, and 
again alone. She stood in the door a moment, 
regarding her daughter—as the latter sat with 
her little girl on her knees: regarding her with 
tender, pitying eyes. 

“My dear,” she said then, in a tremulous 
voice, “if it were possible that your husband 
could come back to you, would you be glad to 
see him?” 

The widow did not wait for more. She sprang 
to her feet, clutching her child in a convulsive 
embrace. 

“Oh, you have heard something!” she cried. 
“Glad to see him ?—Charlie, my baby’s father? 
Glad? Oh, a thousand times more than glad! 
Mother, mother! what do you mean?” 

The old lady crossed the room, and, taking 
both mother and child in her arms, embraced 
them tenderly. 

‘*T mean that heaven has been kind to you, my 
daughter,”’ she said, brokenly. ‘‘ Your husband 
is not dead.” 

**Not dead? Oh! oh! 
thank God!” cried the 
wife, and fell on her 
knees. 

“No, not dead, He 
has been shipwrecked, 
and has come home to 
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you.” She turned, and went to the door. 
‘ Come in,” she said, ‘and may God bless you 
both.” And with these words she left the happy 
pair alone together. 

A few words will explain all. The husband; 
with some others, had escaped in one of the boats, 
when they found the ship going down, had been 
picked up by a whaler bound to the Antarctie 
seas, and had only been able to reach a port after 
months of weary absence. As all this happened 
many years ago, before ocean-cables were known, 
he was the first to bring the good news of his 
own preservation. 

He had been at Burroughsville nearly a week 





now, having arrived the very day after Christ. 
mas. He had heard of his wife’s illness, and 
that she was now at her mother’s. Thither he 
had gone, and there all had been forgiven. “I 
have not lost a daughter, as { had feared,’’ said 
the old lady, at last—for when she condoned, 
she did it fully: ‘“I have, on the contrary, found 
@ son.” 

Nevertheless, it was not until thé-close of the 
week that the doctor would allow the good news 
to be told to his wife. ‘‘ The shoék, while she 
is so weak, might kill her,’”’ he had said. So, 
as we have seen, it came around, that, before she 
was informed, it was New Yean’s Eve. 
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BY FANNY DRISCOLL, 





Yea, even now, in dreams they come to me, 
Across the silent summer sea, the songs, 
Low and enchanted, which I heard that day. 


Sometimes, above the green translucent spray 

Of foam and ripple, streams the golden hair ‘ 
Around the lotus bosom, warm and bare ; 

I see the curving throat, the carven limbs 
Shining thro’ emerald waves. The little hands 
Beckon me to the smiling, treacherous lands; 
The soft red lips plead wistfully and sweet; 

The magic song drifts o’er the breathless sea. 


Once more I feel the madness creep-and thrill 


ance i 





Thro’ all my pulses, Once again I strain 

To rend my bonds, and cry aloud in pain 
And longing; raging at the thongs 

That hold me fast. I see the slumb’ronus eyes, 
And fires blaze thro’ my veins. In bitter wrath 
T see between us the swift-widening path, 
‘And curse my impotence. The tender cries 
Faint slowly down the silence ead and still : 
The luring face is lost in shadows grim; 

The waters surge across the island's rim— 
The ship sails by. The hour is lost for aye. 


And yet, oh gods! sometimes I think that day 
Had held more joy than all Troy's glories dim. 





DO WHAT IS RIGHT. 


—s 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN 


Do what is right! It sometimes seems 
That all things go astray 

But keep straight on. There will bo gleams 
To light the darkest day. 


What if the path appears a maze? 
God holds the secret clew, 


" And if we patient wait his ways, 
He'll guide us safely through. 


Oh! weary heart, have faith and trust. 
You know your narrow sight. 

But God sees all, and he is just, 
And orders all things right, 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





.Grecory SramMrorp was a widower, nine and} where the two friends were to descend, and 


twenty years of age, with one little daughter and 
a large fortune. Kate Benton was a widow, still 
under twenty-five, very rich too, but childless. ‘ 
Stamford’s wife and Kate’s husband had died 
within a month of each other, two years and 
four months before the time of which I am 
writing; and.now the widow and widower were 
engaged to be married.' They were content 
enough and happy enough: though I fancy the 
engagement would never have come about except 
for the praiseworthy efforts of relatives on both 
sides. Still, when the idea oceurred to the pair, 
it seemed natural and fitting. They had always 
been intimate, and were warmly attached; and 
that was as'near the youthful idea of love as 
they could expect to get now, they thought: But 
when Stamford pressed for an immediate mar- 
riage, the lady hesitated.’ 

‘‘ Not before autumn,” she said, langhingly 
“Now be good, and don’t tease! But I'll tell 
you what we'll do: I’ll invite old Mrs. Marshall 
to go with me and Constance to my place. You 
shall comé up to yours, and invite some friends. 
The places are close together, and we will have a 
comfortable summer.” 

He gave way after a while. Their country 
homes were'situated in a picturesque portion of 
Pennsylvania. Meantime, in April, business called 
Stamford to Washington, where he was detained 
until the beginning of June. Kate had gone into 
the country before his return; taking with her 
Mrs. Marshall and Gregory’s little daughter. ; 
There was also @ cousin of Kate’s, a Miss, Norris, 
with whom, Kate wrote, he would be delighted. 


Stamford was, equally sure that Kate would }’ 


like the visitor whom he, in turn, had invited to 
accompany him, and about whom he wrote to 
her in very glowing terms.; As children, and in 
early youth, he and Harry Sumner had aaah: 
like brothers , but for the last seven years they 





where Mr. Stamford’s phaeton was in waiting. 
They drove through the quiet, sleepy-looking 
village, down a shady road for a mile, then 
turned abruptly to the right, up a steep ascent, 
and alighted at their destination. 

Fairview, Mr. Stamford’s place, was a large 
rambling old house, with quaint flower-gardens ; 
to the left.and back a noble beech-wood ; and 
from the verandah at one. side were visible the 
roofs and chimneys of a dwelling situated at the 
bottom of the declivity, embowered in trees and 
vines; That was Deepglen, Kate Benton’s home: 
some distance off if one followed the highway, 
but within a few minutes’ walk if one took a 
path through the grove. 

‘+ Mrs. Benton expects us to dine with her,” 
Stamford said, as he read a note which his 
housekeeper handed him. ‘She says seven.” 
So, at the appointed hour, the two men set forth, 
and soon came in sight of the house. 

“Pretty place,” said Sumner; ‘looks likea 
huge bird’s-nest.”’ 

**Yes; quite so,’’ Stamford replied, as they 
crossed. a rustic bridge. He glanced up the 
path that followed the turns of the stream, and 
caught sight of a lady reclining, or half reclining, 
on the branch of a gigantic old willow. Her 
back. was towards them, but he knew it was 
Kate. ‘‘ There is Mrs. Benton,’’ he said ; ‘‘ come 
this way.” 

“Nota bit of. it!’’ rejoined Sumner, laughing. 
‘‘T’m an envious brute, and it always hurts my 
vanity to play seoond:!/ I'll walk on to the 
house, and let you get the first transports over.”’ 

He passed inté the garden, while Stamford 
hurried along the path, and Nero, Sumner’s big 
black dog, chose to accompany him, seduced by 
a squirrel whichhe hoped to secure. Nero soon 
stopped among the bushes, and Stamford pro- 
ceeded, the sound of his footsteps muffied by the 





had not met until they encountered each other ; thick, short turf. Kate did not stir. The idea 
in Washington. Sumner was. past twenty-six ; seized him to get.close and surprise her with a 
now, and since twénty had been living abroad, ’ kiss for he felt in as high spirits as a school- 
pursuing his vocation of a sculptor.’ Stamford’; boy let loose for a holiday. 
had told him of Kate’s cousin, Miss Norris, and Her back, as we have said, was towards him— 
what a beauty she was. and he was quite.curious; which was the reason he had been able to 
to see her. ; approach undeétected—but the outlines of her 
It was towards the close of a lovely June} lovely figure were quite perceptible. The place 
afternoon, when the train stopped at the station } was a favorite resort of hers. It oa where 
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the little boat which belonged to the place was { She said this gayly, and with an arch look, 
always moored ; and the willow was one of great } that made Stamford think her prettier than 
size and very old: it was a sort of twin willow, } ever. 
so to speak, with one trunk running almost at} In the meantime Sumner had crossed ‘the 
\ right-angles to the other, and overhanging the ; shrubberies and garden, and mounted the steps 
‘ stream. On this trunk, or branch—whichever | of the verandah. He peeped into a couple of 
one might call it—Kate was reclining, her pretty ; rooms that opened thereon, and descrying no 
feet hanging listlessly down, and her parasol } human being, sat comfortably down in an arm- 
lying on the grass, open, where she had care- } chair, to wait until the lovers remembered his 
lessly tossed it. She was lost in reverie. existence, and came in search of him. He 
He was just behind her, ready to bend for- } wondered a little what an engaged widow and 
ward, when suddenly Nero, who had found hic | widower could find new to utter in the form of 
way through the thicket, burst out with the | tender speeches; then concentrated his mind for 
most deafening fracas ever a dog was guilty of. ; a space on his ideal of Constance Norris; then 
Up started the lady, with a little cry, turned } his thoughts strayed off to Italy, and he had 
quickly round, and Stamford stood face to face } just reached Rome, and was climbing the Pincian 
with a stranger, whom he knew must of course } hill, when he heard.a lady’s voice say, laughingly; 
be Miss Norris, the new cousin. “Good gracious, Mr. Sumner! I took you for 
“Nero, Nero—down, sir!’ he cried, seizing } a burglar. I’m very glad to see you, though I’m 
the dog by the collar. “Don’t be afraid, Miss; not sure but the burglar’s visit would have been 
Norris—he’s quite safe. I suppose it must be } more exciting,” 
Miss Norris.” Sumner started up, and saw a young, beautiful 
“Oh, yes! Pardon me,” she said, in some } woman, dressed in white, approaching him, a 
embarrassment. “It was so silly of me to be } soft, sad smile on her perfect lips, a light—half 
frightened—and, of all living creatures, I detest ; curiosity, half welcome—in her glorious eyes: 
most the women who scream and jump on slight » and he knew this apparition must be Constance 
provocation.” Norris—only so much more lovely than his ideal, 
She laughed and colored, and Stamford laughed >} that he felt.a quick shame at the poverty of his 
too, and hurriedly decided that the likeness } own imagination. 
between her and Kate was somewhat to the lat-} ‘I'll try to be as sensational as any burglar, 
ter’s disadvantage: the widow’s pale, statuesque ; in or out of @ novel,’”’ said he, hurrying forward 
beauty would look cold and unsatisfactory by the and taking the slender white fingers extended 
side of this carmine-cheeked, glad-eyed creature. ‘ so frankly, thinking the while that, next to hold- 
“I didn’t anticipate presenting myself in } » ing it, the greatest possible pleasure ean be to 
quite such an unorthodox fashion,’’ he said, } model that perfect hand. 
“but you will be good-natured and excuse it ?”’ ; Just them the other pair had reached the 
‘Oh, nothing could be more satisfactory than garden-gate, and at the same instant a child’s 
Nero’s introduction. He vouches for you,’ she } voice called rapturously; 
replied, patting the dog’s head. “I am very | «Papa, papa!” 
glad you have come. Mrs. Benton expected you: Qut from some haunt among the shrubberies 
last night. You have left your friend with her, } dashed little Ethel, and, to Constance Norzis’s 
I suppose?”’ She referred to Mr Stamford, for ! astonishment, plunged at her companion, and 
she took her companion for Mr. Sumner, think- was lifted in his arms, crying, as she kissed his 
ing, of course, that Stamford would have gone at } cheeks and lips: “Oh, you dear, darling, 
once to the house, and little dreaming that he } naughty old papa! I am ‘so glad! I am so 
also had made a mistake, and thought her Kate. } glad!’ And at once she knew her mistake 
“Oh, yes,” said Stamford, and laughed again, } Constance was highly diverted at her little 
having three minds to tell her how near she } blunder, and burst into such a fit of laughter 
came to receiving the kiss meant for Kate, but ‘that she could not explain what caused her 
deterred by the reflection that it might seem a! merriment, as Stamford and “his small maid 
lack of tact to mention it just then. ‘I’ve not ' looked at her in a very natural surprise. 
seen the Lady Katherine yet,” he went on; “I{ | When Ethel gave utterance to her first ejacula- 
don’t mind confessing I am anxious to do so” tion, Kate Benton said to Sumner; “Oh, here 
‘Not seen her?” cried Miss Norris. ‘Oh, } they come!” and hastened down the garden- 
what a model of a mmmeteenth-century knight { walk, followed by the young gentleman. 
Let us go to the house: I don’t choose to be; As the two approached, Stamford put Ethel 
accused of having detained you.” on the ground, much against her will, advanced 
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to Kate, took both her hands, and kissed her 
frankly on the cheek. 

«That's deuced cool!” thought Sumner, with 
a certain feeling of irritation. ‘‘She may be 
the cousin of his intended wife, but he never 
saw her before.” Up he stepped to Constance 
Norris, and said: ‘“‘Mrs. Benton, my inhuman 
friend has left me to introduce myself, but—”’ 

‘You'll please to do it to the right person,” 
interrupted Kate, gayly. ‘‘I happen to be the 
owner of that name myself, and this misguided 
young lady is Constance Norris.” 

“And I thought you were Mr. Sumner !’’ cried 
Constance, turning to Stamford in a paroxysm of 
laughter, in which they all joined: though some- 
how Sumner was annoyed by the mutual blun- 
ders—he could hardly have told why. 

Presently old Mrs. Marshall made her appear- 
ance, and they all sat in the verandah and talked 
till dinner was announced—a meal which Ethel 
desired ardently to grace with her presence. She 
uttered her plea to Kate, and showed open signs 
of rebellion when reminded of the lateness of the 
hour; and the widow had to appeal to Stamford ; 
and Miss argued her point with both, evidently 
prepared, if arguments and coaxing failed, to 
take refuge either in a fit of passion or tears, as 
might seem most likely.¢o effect her purpose. Sud- 
denly she chanced to catch Constance’s eyes fixed 
upon her with grave reproach. She grew scarlet, 
hesitated a little, then ran up to her, saying: 

«Pll be good—I will—I forgot !” 

She was duly kissed and praised, then Con- 
stance herself‘took her away; and as soon as 
they were gone, Kate’ said : 

*«Conny can do anything she chooses with the 
child. I don’t even know how to amuse her. 
I try, but she finds me stupid! As for my 
attempts at governing her—vwell, they are 
absurd. I always end by givingin. Gregory, 
you needn’t look disapproving : you are as weak 
as water with her your own self.” 

Miss Norris came back, and they went in to 
dinner; and before they had been ten minutes 
at table, a remark of that young lady’s caused 
Sumner hastily to decide that, in spite of her 
beauty—too brilliant to please his taste—she 
had no imagination whatever. 

“Tm tired of hearing about old palaces, 
and musty smells, and antiquity generally,” she 
said, laughing, in answer to some question of the 
seulptor’s. ‘I'd rather have a log cabin in this 
free air than the hugest uncomfortable old an- 
cestral dwelling that Rome itself could offer.” 


Sumner lifted his eyebrows, and Kate cried } 





_ 


ensued, while dear old Mrs. Marshall sat pla- 
cidly listening, except when she took short naps 
between the courses. 

Altogether, the evening proved a success ; and 
before the gentlemen departed, Kate and Stam- 
ford exchanged frankly favorable opinions in 
regard to the new acquaintance each had caused 
the other to make. 

“You may be sure what the end will be,”’ 
Kate said, glancing towards the piano, where 
Constance was seated, with Sumner bending over 
her. ‘They'll fall in love, and go to Italy, and 
be romantic and happy.” 

‘Miss Norris doesn’t want to live there,” 
returned Stamford. 

“Nonsense!” said Kate; ‘‘anybody would.” 

« You, too?” 

“‘Oh, 1?” rejoined she, laughing. ‘You and 
I are elderly people, you know, and have done 
with romance.” 

« But, I hope, not with happiness?’ said he. 

‘I am sure not,’’ she answered, laying her 
hand on his shoulder. Then they smiled in each 
other’s eyes; then they both glanced again at 
the youthful pair, and sighed. 

«After all, they are not so much younger than 
we are,’ observed Stamford. 

«Except in feeling. But that makes all the 
difference: experience has made us both a hun- 
dred years old!” cried Kate. “There! don’t 
pucker up your eyebrows, you goose—we shall 
do very well with our lives yet. If we've lost 
enthusiasm and the power of dreaming, we have 
at least learned to prize peace and quiet. Go off 
with yourself, you look tired; and take your 
scniptor with you, fora cigar. We've had enough 
of you both for one evening.” 

Before three days elapsed, Stamford had 
accepted Kate’s theory in regard to their friends 
as the most natural and probable thing in the 
world, though he vowed it was a dangerous 
experiment for a girl to marry a genius. Kate 
declared that he was envious, and they jested 
and teased each other; but all the while both 
were conscious of a vague feeling of envy towards 
this pair who had no ghosts from the past to 
haunt them, no terrible reminders to warn them 
of the probable emptiness even of the highest 
hopes: who had, in fact, their whole lives in 
the future, and the arrogant eourage which it is 
at once beautiful and painful to see in youth. 

The weather was lovely; the four persons 
thrown into such intimate companionship con- 
genial and sympathetic; the neighborhood pic- 
turesque, and no tiresome people about to dim 


out in horror. But Stamford agreed with the } the sunshine: so it is easy enough to picture 
heterodox verdict, and a merry battle of wits } the pleasant fashion in which the days glided by. 
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Sumner modeled a bust of little Ethel, which 
delighted Stamford so much, that the sculptor 
had to promise his first work after reaching 
Rome should be to reproduce it in marble, and 
later make a copy for the child’s grandmother, 

“T think I should like a bust of you, Gregory,”’ 
said Kate one day, as they were all looking at 
Ethel’s portrait. 

“Then you won’t get it,’”’ returned Stamford. 
“But I tell you what, Kate shall sit: those 
straight features of hers, and that melancholy 
smile she cultivates, are just what you want.’ 

Sumner turned a face of such eager pleading 
on Mrs Benton, that though neither Stamford 
nor the object of the regard noticed its earnest- 
ness, Constance Norris did; and a sudden half- 
defined thought—dread, rather—shot up in her 
mind, which startled and disturbed her, At 
that moment Ethel called, and she went away, 
leaving Kate to defend herself as best she might 
against the persuasions with which the friends 
beset her 

Presently Mrs. Benton departed also, still 
persisting in her laughing refusal, and the two 
men were left alone. 

**She will consent—she must,’”’ Stamford said. 

‘‘T hope she may,” replied Sumner, ‘Only, 
one thing, old man—you understand—it is not 
to be a commissiou.” 

* You’re an ass,”” said Stamford. 

“I may be: all the same, I want your 
promise ”’ 

He received it at length, along with Stamford’s 
assurance that he would use his best influence to 
induce Kate to comply with their wishes. She 
did finally consent, and the sittings began. But 
the work went slowly on, for Sumner found it 
difficult to satisfy himself with his efforts in 
reproducing the noble face, whose peculiar 
beauty grew more and more upon him, in the 
earnest study of its contours and details. 

Of course those hours spent by the two in the 
pretty room that had been arranged as a studio, 
threw the other pair a good deal upon their own 
resources, and, quite unthinkingly, they were 
wiled into very close, intimate companionship. 
Then the four would take long walks and drives, 
hunting up the places in the neighborhood worth 
visits, and altogether the weeks floated by too 
fast and too serenely for anybody to keep much 
track of time. 

It was a great surprise when, one day, as they 
were lunching at Kate’s house, Mrs. Marshall, 
Apropos to nothing whatever, abruptly informed 
them that eight weeks had elapsed since the 
arrival of the two gentlemen. 

At first they all declared that the old lady 








was mistaken; but she chanced to be wide 
awake, and in as nearly positive a mood as she 
could get, and proceeded methodically to con- 
vince them by means of adding up dates. For 
an instant they, looked a little oddly in each 
other’s faces, and then Sumner rushed abruptly 
into one of his gayest, most nonsensical moods, 
and the rest followed suit, glad to escape from a 
sudden sense of embarrassment and restraint for 
which they did not attempt, to account. 

The sculptor was the only one of the party 
who had become aware of the danger into which 
he had drifted during these enchanted weeks. 
He had, faced his secret—knew that his heart 
had strayed towards this beautiful woman who 
was to become his friend’s wife—knew, too, that 
he ought todepart. So each night, when he went 
to his room, he vowed that on the morrow he 
would go: but vowed in vain, as human beings 
usually do under such circumstances. 

Stamford would not listen to. so much as a hint 
of his going. Then, too, though the original 
bust was finished, Sumner had begun an ideal 
head, to be called Iphigenia, which held a sugges- 
tion of Kate Benton’s features; and besides, 
Kate asked him frankly to stay. So he had 
stopped, growing desperate at last, telling him- 
self that, no matter how gorely he might suffer 
later, he was happy now: and happiness did not 
come often enough to be woluntarily flung aside. 

The old, old, half sophistical, half reckless 
arguments with which we silence the voices in 
our souls when),they warn us to escape from 
peril; and then, when too late,marvel that we 
could have been so deaf to their, persistency— 
irate against it ag were the doomed ones of Troy 
to Cassandra’s prophecies. 

Another week ended ; and destiny arranged it 
that Ethel’s childish hand should open the flood- 
gate which was to let.a sea of trouble overwhelm 
two hearts among the little group. 

Stamford and Constance had gone for a walk, 
and taken the child and Nero with them, They 
sat down on the hill-side to rest, talking pleas- 
antly enough, though with certain long gaps of 
silence in the conversation, which are among the 
choice privileges of friendship, till Ethel, weary 
of racing about with the dog, came slowly towards 
them, and lay down on the grass at their feet. 

“ The little maid is tired,” Constance said. 

* Yes,” said Ethel, and put her head in Miss 
Norris’s lap, holding out her hand to take her 
father’s as she did so, 

They talked to her for awhile, then she closed 
her eyes and fell asleep; and they sat still, loth 
to aisturb her, though the position was rather 
troublesome—for she had pulled Stamford’s hand 
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so far forward that it rested on Constance’s 
arm, 

* If you will lift her, she can lie more easily,” 
Miss Norris said; vexed with herself for the 
sudden embarrassment she felt. ‘It seems a 
shame to wake her.”’ 

“I’m not asleep,’ quoth Ethel, indignantly, 
waking at once, 

They laughed, and Stamford said: 

«“ You were, but the neighbor's girl was not””— 
that apocryphal personage being the scapegrace 
always for any naughtiness on Ethel’s part 

“She hasn’t been near us for a week,” 
returned the child. “I was thinking wide 
awake, with my eyes shut” 

«What about, Pussy?’ her father asked. 

** Well, I don’t mind telling you, since you are 
both very good to-day,’’ she replied, dreamily, 
closing her eyes again;°*‘ though perhaps I'd 
better speak to Kate first, aud see how she 
likes it,” 

«Likes what?” they asked simultaneously. 

“Why, you know, I’ve been thinking about 
it, papa,” pursued Ethel, slowly, ‘‘and the more 
I think, the surer I am that you had better marry 
cousin Constance Kate can’t manage me, and 
I don’t believe she much wants to try, and—’” 

Up dashed Nero at this juncture, and bounded 
full-length upon the child, and if ever a creature 
played the part of a deus ex machina, and was 
welcome, that dog was the creature. 

The man and woman did not even glance at 
each other—did not dare to, -The revelation had 
come to both as suddenly as daylight into a trop- 
ical sky There was no escape from it. Constance 
Norris knew that she loved the man beside her ; 
and he knew that his whole heart had gone out 
towards the cousin of his betrothed wife. 

Stamford pushed Nero away; Ethel started 
up; Constance rose too, seized her hand, said 
something about wanting a race, and off the pair 
ran, Stamford did not even rise: he sat per- 
fectly still, leaning back against the walnut-tree, 
staring straight before him, positively dazed and 
stunned by the knowledge forced upon his soul 

‘« Let’s wait for papa,” Ethel pleaded, as they 
reached the foot of the hill 





on 





answered, stooping to press her lips on the 
rosebud mouth ‘Now, run—I'm in a hurry.” 

** But I can’t help wishing, you know,” cried 
Ethel. “I ain’t to blame for wishes: they 
come—I don’t make them.” 

Constance did not seem to hear. She took her 
hand again, and they flew on to the gate at such 
a pace, that by the time they reached it, both 
were too breathless to talk at all. 

Gregory Stamford went home: he wanted to 
see no human being’s face just then. Anything 
like connected thought was impossible. What 
he was to do—what he ought to do—he could 
not consider. His whole crdinary world seemed 
swept into chaos, and he was helpless under the 
shock: only, in those first moments, he fully 
realized that life had brought him what he had 
believed was never to be his portion—love, as 
ardent as ever man gave woman. And this had 
come to him too late—too late! 

At his house he found the agent who had the 
care of a large farm he owned some miles distant. 
There had been a fire, which had consumed one 
of the barns. In the same dazed mood, Stamford 
ordered his horse, wrote a little note of explana- 
tion to Kate, and started with the farmer for the 
scene of disaster. To have an evening and a 
night free to contemplate this new phase of ex- 
istence, and steady his mind into possibility of 
reason and right action, was a god-send indeed. 

Constance Norris got into the house and up to 
her room, and sat down, sick and faint, to 
wonder what pretext she could devise to escape 
—escape without seeing Stamford again. Then 
she reflected that to rush away would become a 
confession in his eyes, decided that she must 
remain, and marveled how she was to bear the 
burthen of her secret, and not die under the 
sense of humiliation and remorse. 

She heard a knock at the door, and Kate’s 
voice calling: ‘‘Constance! Constance! let me 
in! Here’s a telegram. Poor old Aunt Mary 
Harper has had a bad accident. They have 
sent for. you,”’ 

The evil tidings so abruptly given were enough 
to account for Constance’s pallor and agitation. 
And then ensued an hour of hasty preparation ; 


**No,’’ said Constance, ‘‘I must go in, I have { and then she was driving to the railway station 
something todo. Let your father alone.’’ The; to catch the train, Kate insisting that the house- 


child walked on by her obediently. <‘ Ethel,” 
she observed presently, “I’m not scolding, but 
you must never repeat that speech to anybody: 
it was silly. If you do, I shan’t love you.” 

“TI won't,” replied Ethel, penitent at once; 
“indeed I won’t. You ain't angry, Conny dear? 
Kiss me—do kiss me.” 

“Of course I’m not angry,’ Constance 





keeper should accompany her on the journey. 

Kate and Sumner saw her start; then they 
walked towards Mrs. Benton’s house, having 
dismissed the carriage. On the road they met 
one of Stamford’s servants bringing the note 
his master had left for his fiancée. 

« Well, here is a second desertion,’’ Kate said, 
as she read the hurried lines and handed the 
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page to Sumner. ‘Oh! I hope there were none 
of the horses in the barn. That absurd Gregory! 
I should think he had written with the end of a 
stick.,’’ 

Sumner dined with her and Mrs. Marshall, 
and spent as much of the evening as he dared— 
forced to depart early, lest he should go utterly 
mad, and pour his secret out in spite of himself. 

He might as well not have struggled against 
the power that was upon him: for the next 
morning, as they sat in the studio, he trying to 
work at the bust, some chance word she spoke— 
some soft, unconscious light in her eyes—sent 
the whirlwind with full force across his soul. 
Before he knew, he had spoken—had told his 
story in wild, passionate words. 

She listened, white and silent as a ghost. 

‘‘ Forgive me!’’ he cried. ‘I am going now— 
forgive me !”’ 

Out of the house he dashed, leaving Kate as 
incapable of movement as if she had been a 
statue;.and for a long time nobody came to 
break, by word or look, the awful cataleptic-like 
chill which held her whole being in its grasp. 

Sumner was up in his room. He had packed 
his portmanteau; was trying to write a letter to 
Stamford; when the door opened, and that gen- 
tleman entered, exclaiming: 

‘*What the deuce has happened? Thomas says 
» you have ordered the carriage for the noon train. 
What’s up? Have you had any bad news ?”’ 

“Yes!” broke in Sumner, fiercely. ‘‘ Don’t 
ask. I can’t answer a single question. I must 
be off!’ aoe 

‘‘Not like this, you won’t!’’ cried Stamford, 
wheeling him round sv that the light fell full on 
his pale, agitated face. “ Harry, Harry, in God’s 
name, what is the matter ?”’ 





mind telling you? I love Kate Benton! There! 
Now I suppose you will own I have a good reason 
for going?’’ 

‘«T suppose so,”’ said Stamford, slowly. 

They stood silent for a few seconds, staring 
strangely at each other; then wrung each other’s 
hands, and parted without so much as a syllable 
of farewell. 

Down to Deepglen walked Gregory Stamford, 
and straight into the room where Kate Benton 
still sat. She rose, held out her hand, spoke 
some words mechanically, which he interrupted 
by saying: 

“T’ve seen Sumner. He’s gone, 
Kate.” 

The proud, self-contained woman burst into 
tears, and wept like a child, sobbing: 

‘*You’re not angry with me, Gregory ?” 

‘‘ Angry ?—no!”’ he said, in a bewildered 
voice: wondering, indeed, whether he was 
awake or dreaming. ‘ Why—why— Kate—do 
you mean that—that you care—” 

‘* Yes!’’ she answered, wiping away her tears, 
and sitting down in the nearest chair. ‘Oh, it’s 
all as dreadful as it can be. And, Greg, Con- 
stance has gone.” 

**Gone?’”’ he echoed. ‘I—well—Kate, Kate, 
let’s tell each other the truth!’ 

She looked up, startled. Something in’ his 
answering glance sent hot blushes to her cheek. 
For she understood. She began to cry again, 


He told me, 


i then she laughed. f 


“Oh, Greg!’ she exclaimed, ‘I wouldn’t 
have believed we were capable of it.’ 

They found they were, though: for, two 
months later, they were married on the same 
day—though not to each other. 

«You see,’’ said Stamford, ‘it’s better to have 


“T’m an ass—a fool—that’s all!’ groaned } a double wedding, because then people can’t say 


Sumner. 


“If you want to hear, why should I ; 


that either of us was jilted.” 
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Do you remember, one fair summer day, 
When on a cliff which overlooked the bay 
We stood together? And about our feet 

The tangled grasses clustered wildly sweet? 
And bright amid them gleamed the coral bell 
Of the sad flower of change, the pimpernel? 
I culled the blossom without e’en a sigh, 

And lightly passed its silent warning by. 

I did not dream of any change in you, 

My cherished type of all the leal and true. 
But oh! my little flower prophetic proved : 
Forgotten is the friend whom once you loved, 





The summer sun is shining as of yore; 

The waves lap softly on the pebbly shore, 

As in the days gone by. Just overhead 

A sea-gull flaps its wings, and then is sped. 

The low winds murmur, and about my feet 

The tangled graeses cluster wildly sweet. 

But oh! my friend, where ouce amid them grew 
The pimpernel, now one of azure hue 

Lifts its eweet face to the unclonded sky, 

And breathes of love, and truth, and constancy. 
Then heed its message from this sacred spot: 

It wafts to you a prayer—Forget-me-not. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
“On, Eustace, Eustace!” cried Prissy, “what ‘ 
will become of} us ?’’ 


“Stay perfectly quiet where you: are,’ he ' 


replied, | “I think I.can find ‘the lantern.) There - 
were plenty of watches in the) box. 
move, dear.”’ 


Priscilla did not speak, but, stood still, as she: 
had been directed. Presently she heard Eustace: 


feelingabout for the lantern, |; 

‘Here jit is!’ he exied, cheerily, “Now | we ; 
areall right. Wait, and,1'll strike alight.” 

And, wrapped in) gloom, and, rigid, as one. of 
the stalagmite pillars near her,. Prissy waited 
for the promised light, Eustace was, breathing 
hand., Directly she; heard the clicking and the 
nervous twisting of the lantern in bia hands; 
buti no. light followed; 

J After awhile he spoke, in a. half-frightened 
voice. 

Where are yon, Priscilla ?’’ he! said. * Speak, 
but don’t move. I want to come to |you?”’ 

“Why don’t you light the. lantern ?’’ asked 
the girl, her voice trembling: for his fears were 
contagious, 

“The match-case,w4s! open, and every match 
is gone. They are)inithe @revices of the rocks; 
l fear. I cannot find a single one.’’ 

As her cousin spoke, she could hear him work- 
ing his way cautiously towards her, She guided 
him by her voice,,and;/a montent later, felt. his 
hand, cold and: clammy,:laid; upon ‘hers, 

For some time neither of them spoke... Then 
Priscilla, goaddd hy remorse, said; 

‘Oh, Eustace, forgive me: it was I that, did 
it.) How could Ihave beén:so! careless ?”’ 

‘He drew her cold fingers; up again to his 
breast. 

‘Never mind that, dear,” he ‘said ; 
me what it was that startled you.” 

oshe! shivered) ft) was “dnother skeleton, 
: /Eustace—there by the box. I laid’ my hand 
“upon it. “Ont?” 


« but: tell 


“Poor child? | I. should: rather blame myself. 
T ought not to have brought you into this den of. 


horrors,” 


«Nn, nol’? whispered! Prissy 3: ‘tit was: niet: 


your fault,’ But what are we to do, Bustacet!’ 
Vou. LXXXIV.—382, 


But don’t ‘ 


QONTINUED FROM PAGE 400. . 
' He. tightened his! clasp .on the trembling 


; fingers now leet to him moxe deapoantely 
‘ than ever. > oad 

“Dhere'a: nothing to do,, dear, but to wait, 
like Mr. Micawber’’—he spoke with a hopeless 
effort at gayety—‘‘ for something:to turniup. At 
{ the worst, when Amide finds we do not return, 

she will report atthe Brocken, and: we'll. be 
hunted, for.’’ 

«But that may be hoursiand hours, Eustace. 
Could we not grope+”’ 

“You, forget) ‘that; dreadfah,,pit, Prissy.; and 
there may be others, even if we,could get round 
that. ” 

‘‘ But what, if they never r find us?’ She spoke 
in an, awed voice. 

“We won't, borrow trouble, Let us, instead, 
sit down, and. meke ourselves. as comfortable, as 
we can.’’ 

They felt. about for a,secure place, and. soon 
found one, 4, little distance off. 

‘The skeleton you stumbled against must be 
that of one of the, gang who attacked and mur- 
dered Uncle Rolfe,” Eustace said, when they 
were seated side by side. ‘+ His plan to conceal 
the trensure here was, doubtless ‘known, and he 
was betrayed or tracked.” 

Yes,” said Prissy; ‘but. why was. not the 
treasure taken? And what became of the other 
murderers? And, how was. it that) Uncle, Rolfe 
was murdered in here, and Daddy Ike hung out- 
side on the bank of the riyer?’’ 

‘These are questions, which, may, neyer be 
answered,’ returned Eustace; ‘But I have an 
idea that this cave has an opening under that 
shelying ,bank inthe vicinity,;of .the onk-tree, 
where, Daddy: Ike was, found. Now, Prissy, 
listen a moment,, What do you, bear?”’ 

‘A roaring sound, .But,that isthe current of 
air, I think, that we’ve noticed already.’’ 

«| believe. it is. the noise.of the river outside.’’ 

Priscilla half started to her feet. 

“Then, if so near, why not try—’” 

* No, Prissy,/no,’’ ohjected., her, consin, draw- 
ing her back, ‘Even guides, lost, in ,a, cave, 
wait till rescued., The river, mear,as it, maybe, 
might as well be the open Polar Sea for us.; ,We 
can never,reach it without a light,’’ ( 
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Neither of them spoke again for several 
minutes: only Eustace was passing his fingers, 


with a soothing,/¢aressing) motibn, over the chill’ 


little hand that he held in his. Suddenly 
Priscilla bent forward, and hg felt. her fingers 
close around his tightly. 

She was listening. 

‘* What is it, Prissy ?’”’ he asked, quickly. 

o* Hush! 
saoleeteaju0 There itiis again!” 


But at first he could hear nothing except the’; 


low; continuous.roar which they both had noticed 
already. Yet,' impressed’ by het ‘assutandé, he 
sat, as she did; ‘rigidly still, listening. 

*¢There !’’ she°exclaimed, in/a sharp whisper; 
‘edon't you hear it? It may be from: above, it 
may be from below, or it may be from +o 
but-a sound'it is. Listen !’’° 


Eustace did hear now, at ‘last: ‘Undefined, ’ 


unéertain; the sound was; but it) was not’ the 


roar of the river}"nor ‘wis it*the soughing of! 


currents of air. Neither was it a regular, con- 
titiually recurring! sound. There’ were’ pauses. 
Yet still, again and again, the-low ‘thud, thud 
came, almost like the pulsation of a’ heart.’ The 
sound, too, grew more distinct’ every instant. | 


‘‘Whatever it is, it is coming nearer,’’’ said’ 


Bustace, passing his ‘arm “around ‘his ‘cousin. 
‘Then they rose instinctively, ua ‘waited breathe ' 
lessly. 

“Do you suppose ‘a’ wild seilinid 2 bear— 
-ean have his den inthe cave?! asked Prissy, 
shuddering. 


Eustace set ‘his teeth together but ve held § 


her the more firmly. 

“Oh, no," he answered). rivfink to reassure 
her, ‘although ‘far’ from: being’. assuted himself. 
Fer how could ‘he ‘tell what’ ‘other horrors the 
cave might not show? 

“Prissy,” he said ‘presently, ‘in a whisper, 
‘edo you notice that ‘the edges of the darkness 
ott yonder seeri to be ——- with — 
gleams?” 

*T—T had noticed ‘a change—a’ vigtit, ” hesi- 
tated poor Prissy, with! a°ddleful! little datch’ in’ 
her voice. “But I did*not spéak' of it/°'T 
thought it’ must: be only‘ a trick’ vf this awfal 
blackness, Eustace.””''' °’ 

“No—wait!”’ his fingers aloabig convatively 
about hers. It’ ‘te! = did’ You not see 
that?” riot Oo Ti 

Prissy withered a slittea ery, ona a =, 
clitiging to him. i 

‘It was the’ ‘fiery eye of ‘ wild veut” the 
gisped: 


‘No, dear,” reassutingly ; “it wae ‘a’ light 
@ moving light. 


There, see it again! It is a 


Do you not lredr ‘something a 


PAIN 


torch, or a lantern. Prissy, they must be seeking 


for us. Shall I call ?’’ 

 O Wait; wait l’ whispered. the girl, trembling 
in a frenzy of joy. ‘‘It is too good to be true.” 
, But, the, next ingtant, as the light increased 
and plainly drew nigher, both she and Eustace 
shouted with all their might. The walls of 
their tomb repeated the cry, through infinite 
gradations of sepalcliral hollowness. 

To’their astonishment, the light instantly dis- 
appeared, the darkness seeming: to ares fives 
foll afterwards. 

“In God’s name, don't leave us,”’ cried Eciatien; 
desperately. .«** Help) help!) whoever youjare.” 

The cry rang sharply through the eave, and: 
echoed: and: re-echoed’ back, ‘Im ‘an instant! a 
response was returned. 

‘““Who are you that need help?” it asked; 
and figain’ long lines of light ‘streamed towards 
them, the'fiery eye, but'a short distance’ off, 
blazing likes sun ‘to their excited fancies. 

* That sounds.like # voice! I know.) Oh, it is 
cousin Archibald, }-'Cousin Archibald; cousin 
Archibald!’ cried ‘Prisvilla, breaking into tears 
and laughter. 

“Merciful heavens!” ejaculated Mr. Archi- 
bald Manning, striding towards them through 
the gloom. j 

4¢Pake’ care there,” cautiohed: Eustace: “the 
cave has its pitfalls: »There’s a gulf about here 
that’s bottomless, or might as well be.’ 

“But how on earth did you get here?’ asked 
; Manning, slacking his speed, nevertheless, and» 
utterly bewildered.” (Al! \what’s this?” ‘For 
at that moment ‘he almost: stumbled over the 
heap of silver-plate. 

-4«That’s ours—Prissy’s and mine,” gravely 
returned’ Eustace. -'**It’s' ours by rightvof dis- 
covery—isn’t it, Prissy? We've been squatters’’ 
—recovering his spirits now—* on’ this territory 
for~how long, cousin ?” 

“For ages, it seems to me,” half — 
half sobbed Prissy. 

Mr. Archibald: Manning looked from the scat- 
tered vessels of silver up'at the two dilapidated 
guardians of it. ‘“Humph!’’ he said, coolly; 
‘you've got the start of me. It) is what Z.came 
here to find.” —. 

«*You’re mot always, then, first .in oti the 
goal’ rejoined Eustace, - d 

«Tt seems not,”’ dryly. ‘ Yet aheeee: 31 you. in 
darkness ?): Surely! youinever got here without a 





Slight?” 


But before Bistace could reply, Manning, 


“% making a detour around) the, obleng box, toget 


nearer to the cousins, flashed. his bull’s-eye full 
upon the skeleton which had so startled Prissy. 
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© «Gracious powers!” he cried, «what have | “But ‘Amide,’ said Eustace, suddenly... ‘‘ No 
we nere?” and sprang back, as Priscilla had | ' doubt fee and Dan have given us up for lost 
done. long ago.” 


It wis not long, however, before the explana- “Do you think so ?”’ answered Prissy. ‘‘ Then, 
tions of Eustace had’ put him in possession of , dear me, how frightened sister Helen will, be if 
dll the facts. Then, in turn, he described how, : they carry the news of our disappearance back 
by following ‘the’ directions of’ Rolfe Brock’s } to the house.” 
cipher—which he had su¢ceeded in unraveling «1 think,” interposed Manning, smiling, 
“he had found the river entrance to the cavern. ; ‘‘that you may not have been here as long as 

It was no doubt ‘by this entrance that tig: you imagine. It has not been three hours since 
#aluables had’ been brought thithér for conceal-{ you and Amide passed my window.” 
ment; and Rolfe Brock and Daddy Ike had ‘been “Ts it possible? I thought, it had been six; 
followed or tracked’ by thé ‘same route, and 80; ‘ at least... You were fixing your lantern, to come 
met their doom. } here then, were you not?” 

“The entrance is only a little distance below “Yes. Yet you got ahead of me,” gayly,: “By 
the pool,’ said Manning, in conclusion, “ but 3 the by, Toby, the hostler, brought up)». message, 
quite far back from the river, under the oyer- ? just before I left, from a sick negro—Uncle Ben, 
hanging ledge of rock, against which the water {I think he ‘called him. It was ‘for de young 
from above seems to wash. And it is but a short } missus to look arter you chillens, and not let 





walk from where we are now,” he added. 

“So we can get out from here, without being { 
drawn up in that awful basket?’’ said’ Prissy, 
laughing hysterically, unnerved by all the trials 
she had gone through. 

Manning and Eustace, meantime, proceeded to 
make a careful examination of the surroundings 


of the murdered Rolfe. The plate was a good } 


deal tarnished, but the bonds, papers, and coin, 
in the metal box, were in a perfect state of pres- 
ervation. 

“None of these things can be removed, how- 
ever, until we ascertain whether your sister 
wishes any legal action in the matter,” Man- 
ning said, addressing Priscilla.’ Then turning to 
Eustace, he added, gravely : ‘As the discovery 
has been made ‘on ‘the Brocken place, it is due 
té your cousin, do ‘you not think, that only she 
should know of these revelations, at least until 
she authorizes us to speak ?”’ 

A deep flush mounted to the forehead of young 
Hurkamp at these words.” He fitted his slender 
figure with the haughty pride of his race. 

“My mother, you remember, i is also a daughter 
of the house of Brocken. Yet would she have no 
wish to pry into matters which have been revealed } 
to me, her son, only by accident. Rely upon it, 
Mr. Manning, that I can and will be = Lan 
a8 this cave has been for twenty years,” 

“Your decision does you credit, But the 
obligation of silence is, I feel, imposed upon, all 
three of us until the young’ mistress of the ; 
Brotken allows us to speak.” ’ 

«1 know that sister Helen,” said Prissy, link- 
ing her arm in that of her young ¢ousin, * will, 
ag soon as she hears of this discovery, recognize 
the right of Aunt’ Eunice to know all about it } 
too.” 


you be foolin’ roun’ places whar you had no 
bizness,’ or something like that. What does the 
} old fellow know of this affair ?”” 
Prissy smiled. 
Bie We borrowed the windlass and basket. of 
} him. Do you remember, Eustace, how bitterly 
he was opposed to us trying to pry into any hole 
or cave up on the ridge? I thought. it suspicious 
} then, and now I’m sure he knows something 
about the tragedy. He’s always been,”’ turning 
to Manning, “a sullen, crabbed sort of a marplot, 
Uncle Ben has.” 

Manning nodded, and, as he walked ahead 
with his lantern, his head was bent as in per- 
plexed thought. Priscilla and Eustace, hand in 
hand, followed; and in that, order the three pur- 
sued the route leading from the cavern outward 
to the pure air and to the light of heaven. 





CHAPTER XII. 

Ir was not until several hours later, that; Man-. 
ning had a chance to speak to Helen of these; 
events: Amide and Dan had remained on the, 
ridge waiting for Eustace and Priscilla, notwith- 
; standing their long absence, so that the stony of 
; their disappearance had not reached the Brocken, ; 
On their part, Priscilla and Eustace had kept their 
; secret, and had sajd nothing of the discoveries in, 
the cave. 

Meantime, the hole opening into the cave was, 
concealed by rails and branches, lopped from the 
; fallen tree for that purpose. The rope, of. the 
: basket, detached from the windlass, was; secured ; 

but, for fear of detection, the windlass.was taken 
‘ back to the tool-house by Eustace and Dan.., 
“You see,” Eustace explained, to Amide, ‘we, 
will go into the cave by the. real entrange-way, 
hereafter. It’s not so dangerous. This going 
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down in the basket was pretty risky, wasn’t it, 
Priscilla?” 
' fo Helen Brock alone Manning had explained 
the hidden meaning of the cryptogram, and to 
her alone he had communicated his intention to 
try, that ‘afternoon, to find the entrance to the 
cave. It can be imagined, therefore, with what 
impatience she had awaited his return, and the 
opportunity to speak to him alone as to what had 
happened there. Through the whole afternoon 
her grandmother had been restless, and nervously 
excited, and required’ her unremitting care. 
Helen, therefore, had not left her post until the 
invalid had fallen into a deep repose. Then she 
hurried to the library, where Manning was 
awaiting her. 

Pale and wearied as she was, he could but 





think, as he advanced to meet Ret, how lovely. > 


she appeared. 

“T fear I have kept you waiting a long time,” 
she said, as he took her hand. 

“Not so,” he replied; “at least, relatively: 
for the tidings I have to communicate have been 
kept waiting for twenty years.” 

*« You have seen—discovered something, then?”’ 
she cried, eagerly. “The cryptogram meant 
something, after all?’ 

Manning did not reply at once. He placed 
her in the easy-chair drawn in front of the fire, 
went to the door, and opening it, looked up and 
down the hall, to see if listeners were about, 
drew the portére close, and, returning to the 
hearth, began, in a lowered Voice, to relate the 
momentous events and discoveries of the after- 
noon. 

In her horror and detestation of the crime 
thus unveiled, Helen Jost all sense of the benefit 
to accrue to herself from the discovery of the 
hidden treasure. 

‘* Before the setting of another sun,’’ she said, 
‘*the law must take cognizance of this deed of 
blood, and if the perpetrators be living, they 
must be brought to justice.” 

Manning was silent. 

‘You do not approve?” she asked, with quick 
intuition. 

“I approve—if you are prepared for any 
possible result of the investigation. ‘Remember, 
the law will be bound to prosecute to the last 
extremity, when once it begins.” 

Her whole aspect changed. Her voice dropped 
to a whisper. 

“You share the suspicion of my grandfather, 
and of your father,” she said. “But oh! I can- 


not—will not—believe that. Not even the exigen- 
cies of war—of civil war—could have excused a 





soldier from a violation of Gol’s law. 


It was a} 


murder, you see: a brutal, vicious murder; andan 
attempt to rob. Besides, the gold coin and, the 
bonds are there. What incentive—for that is 
what you mean—” she said, ‘‘ what. incentive 
could Colonel Hurkamp or his soldiers have had? 
Ah, no! I haye 9 presentiment, that justice) will 
be. the truest, mercy in this, matter. . Besides,’’ 
getting up, and pacing the floor in profound 
agitation, ‘‘ what right haye we (o conceal this 
crime, which God, in, his providence, has laid 
bare to us? _I dare not do it, cousin, It must be 
as I have said; the law must take its course.” 

“There is another view of the matter,” said 
Manning, after a while. “I must.warn you that 
one result of a, public exposure may be. that 
Madam Hurkamp may press, her claim for a 
share of the. treasure,” 

Helen, raised her queenly figure proudly. 
But, as she was beginning a rejoinder, there was 
heard a subdued. shuffling of feet in the passage 
outside, that caused both to turn quickly, in that 
direction, At the same instant, a hesitating rap 
sounded on the door, and a voice, mysteriously 
modulated, called, excitedly: ‘‘ Miss Hel’n, Miss 
Hel'n! is you in dar?” 

“It is Dan,” said the young mistress, advanc- 
ing to the door. ‘What, on earth can he be, 
wanting at this time of the, night?” 

She drew aside the porttire, and opened the 
door. Dan tumbled in, panting and big-eyed. 

“What is the. matter, Dan?’ she asked, 
anxiously. 

“T’ve—I’ve been a-runnin’, missus,”’ the boy 
panted, pulling himself together to state: a fact 
patent at first sight. 

“Well, what were you running for ?”’ 

‘La! now, Miss Hel’n, yo’ knows how skeery 
Lis. Fas’ ez I come, missus, de witches dey rid 
me plum from de quarters ter de big house. Fo’ 
grashus! ef dey didn’t, Miss Hel’n.” 

“Nonsense,” sternly interposed _ Manning, 
coming forward. ‘Don’t keep, your, mistress 
uneasy. Tell her what you came for,” 

“’Twere jes’ *kase de ole man. wouldn’ hear 
tell o’ waitin’ till mornin’, sir—dat’s a fac’. 
*Twere all along ob er fool-noshun ob ole, Uncle 
Ben, Miss Hel’n. He say he gwine ter die, an’ 
dat be can’t die ’dout seein’ some ob you.’uns 
from de big house. Hit’s jes’ you, Miss Hel’n, 
he’s sent fo’.” 

“Sent for me?” said Helen, her fair face 
blanching. ‘Is Uncle Ben so much worse then?”’ 

‘* He’s jes’ gwine on dre’ful.. Dere’s a lot ob 
udder cullud pussuns down at Aunt Marg’et’s 
cabin, a-singin’ an’ a-shontin’ roun’ de ole gem’- 
man, But de louder dey hollers fo’ to ‘ Rock his 
soul in de buzum ob Abraham,’ de more he won’t 
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be rocked dar, He jes’ kep’ axin’, an’ a-moanin’,} ‘‘ Young Mistiss,” he panted, wistfully, fast- 
an’ a-wheezin’.» Den de time come when he yell { ening his dimming eyes on her face, ‘‘ you hab 
out fo’ yo’. Dat he mus” fess sumpin’ enudder ter } come ter see ole Ben once more?’ 
yo’. Dat he wuz gwine ter die wi’ er black sin on ‘Yes, Uncle Ben: once nmiore in this world,’’ 
his soul. ’Twere awful! Dat’s why de witches answered the clear, if tremulous, voice of the 
rid me; fo’ Aunt Rosannér sent me in er hurry ter ; girl. ‘‘ Possibly when we ‘meet again it may be 
fetch yo’ to him; ‘Is you gwine, Miss Hel’n?”’ 3 before the great white throne, where bond and 
free, white and black, will stand as equals in 
CHAPTER XIII. God’s ‘sight.’ 

«THis is dreadful,’ said Helen, turning to} Old Ben started, dropped Helen’s hand, and 
Manning. ‘I will go, certainly. But what can } struggled higher in his chair. 
Uncle Ben have to confess to me, specially?: His; ‘‘ Young Mistiss,” he cried aloud, breathing 
whole life, I fear, has been one of wickedness, : heavily, ‘‘ will-we all meet togedder up dar, fur 
profanity, and ‘violence; and, for that very; shore? Will young Marse Rolfe be dar ter face 
reason, I shrink from what he may have to$ ole Ben? Will he, Mistiss, will he?” His voice 
tell.”’ ’ rose almost into a scream. 

“Yet,” sdid Manning, gravely, ‘‘it is best ; Helen trembled like an aspen; but she con- 
you should hear what he has to say. Do you trolled herself, and spoke with forced calmness. 














remember the message he sent to you this after-} ‘Yes, Uncle Ben; your young master will 
noon, about Eustace and’ Priscilla? He knew } surely.be there. Is there any reason wliy you 
they were going to explore that cave.” should fear to meet him?” 

She fell to trembling. A new light flashed on} The bleared eyes rolled despairingly. Then 
her. ‘ Do you suppose that he knows—” their hunted look gave place to a flame of 

“TI believe God works, not by chance, but by } anger, as he turned them upon the gaping crowd 
design,” answered Manning. ‘Ben may hold} of spectators—men and women of his own race, 
the missing links in the chain of providences } who had come, as was their custom, to attend 
that will finally guide us too full understanding } the dying bed. 
of this mystery.” “Send ’em off, Mistiss, sead ’em off,” he 

« You will come with me, will you not?” asked } cried. ‘ What I’se gwine ter say is fer you, not 
Helen, lifting her pale face shyly, yet entreat-; fer dem. Is ole Ben dead yit, dat de buzzards 
ingly. héz ter come ter pick ’im ter pieces? Send ‘em 

“Of course,” drawing her: trembling hand } off, Mistiss.”’ 
through his arm. ‘You did not think I would Kindly, but firmly, Helen dismissed the wait- 
let. you go with only Dan to escort you?” ing crowd of mourners, directing Aunt Margaret 

“Had you not been here, I might have had to § to take them to one of the unoccupied cabins. 
go alone.”” She said this almost unconsciously, “Let them stay there until I send you word. 
but in a confiding dependence that was as new } Uncle Ben has some confession to make to God 
as it was perhaps sweet to her. and to me. Have you not, Uncle Ben?’ 

Just for one instant his hand was laid with a{ The sick man nodded his head. By twos and 
protecting pressure on the tremulous fingers} threes, and in groups, the watchers crowded 
that rested on his arm. So, with a sense of} out through the door of the cabin. Only the 
companionship, that was in itself a support to; dying man, the pale girl at his side, and Man- 
her spirit, which shrank, naturally, from the 3 ning, standing back in the shadows, remained, 
dying confession of Uncle Ben, Helen went: Presently old Ben stirred restlessly, and 
down to the cabin of old Margaret. groaned, but did not speak; 

They found the dying man sitting in his chair,; ‘‘ Uncle Ben,’’ said Helen, softly, ‘you are 
erect, his shrunken body and swelled limbs} forgetting that you sent for me.” 
twitching as he gasped for breath, now turning} To her surprise, a crafty look crept into the 
his staring eyes hither and thither, as if vainly } pinched face, and he said: 
seeking some avenue of escape. But when he} ‘Ole Ben ain’t forgittin’, Mistiss. ”Tain’t so 
caught sight of the young mistress advancing } easy ter forgit. He ’members. But he hain’t 
towards him, white-robed and graceful, like a: been tight ez er oyster all dese years fur nuffin’. 
spirit of peace, a calm fell upon his face. De look o’ de gallows is mighty skeery, dat ’tis, 

Feebly the skinny fingers closed about her} Mistiss.” 
extended hand, as if they would find an anchor} “Bat, Unele Ben,” argued poor Helen, sick 
there for the broken hulk slipping so fast from; and shivery at heart, ‘you dare not meet God 
its moorings. with » crime unconfessed on your soul 2” 
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ESE a! CE OCCT ORDA 
Ben feebly shook his head, ob de gole an’ de jewels ob our neighbors, ez de 
‘Hit can’t be, much wuss, Mistiss, den ber 5 Bible say. *Twuz easy ter lay in wait fur de 

face de jedge an’ jury in dis worl’, De jedg- ' young Marse an’ ole Ike ter pass, But, some- 

ment, here, an’ -de jedgment in dat worl’, ! hows, dey tuk. de cross-cut ter de ridge, an’ we 

mought be more’n ole Ben could stan’,”’ missed "em. We tracked ’em close, we did; but 
He sank lower in his chair, and his eyes when we got ter de cliff-ledge, nex’ de ibhap. 

closed, as he, said this, . Helen saw, that, he | dey’ d done gone inter de cave, and stowed dere 

feared a confession even more than he feared { boxes an’ bags. But we tracked ’em in dere, 

the world to come. She bent forward and {ike blood-houn’s, sir; an’ ,We come on em, 

touched him, i bime-by — come up wi’. de. young. Marse an’ 
‘*You cannot escape, Uncle Ben. You must { Ike—” 

tell the truth. God’s hand has already laid bare, For.an instant he faltered. — 

in the Ridge Cave, the secret of your life.” Like a worn-out clock, the loosened forces of 
The miserable creature shrieked aloud as he {life had seemed. as if slipping from their main- 

heard these words, and warded her off with: spring, He stared into space, breathing loudly. 

clenched fists. But he rallied after a moment. 
‘“‘Who speaks of de Ridge Cave?’’ he. cried. i ‘We come up wi ;’ he repeated, ‘an’ 

‘‘Ha! didn’ ole Ben s’picion dat, when, dem i den de debbils wuz ig oth an’ dey howl, 


3? "e 


-ehilluns went foolin’ long o’ sich places? -What ’ an’ dey shout, an’ dey groan—hell! how dey 


"bout dat cave? Huccum ole Ben know ob de i groan, .Cain, he grapple wi’) de-young Marse; 
ghoses an’ de skelekuns er-walkin’ in dar? : but, cripple ez he were, Marse Rolfe were game, 


Time ’pon time ole Ben’s gone dar sence dat ; 
night; but be couldn’ face de music ob dem 
bones er-rattlin’. 

tell no udder man. 


ashun. But ’twan’t no use er-hidin’ it. 
a time sez Ben to hisself, sez ’ee: ‘Dis worl’ 
like dat in.’ An’ here ’tis done crope ter de 
light. Let’s out wi’ it, den! Dis is de way 
*twere, young Mistiss: ’Twuz endurin’ ob de 
wah. Sich er hidin’ an’ secrefyin’ ez dere’d 
been dat year at de Brocken! But young 
Marse Rolfe an’ ole Ike, dey driv off all us ter de 
uplan’s, as yer know, ebery time er skeer, come 
ob the army passin’.. But Jake an’ Chops an’ 
Cain—dem wuz my, boys, strong, big fellers dey 
wuz, too—dey didn’ like to be druv; nuther did 
me. An’ Chops, he say he know one hidin’- 
place dat de young Marse know; an’ he b’lieve 
in his soul dat Marse Rolfe was gwine ter hide 
de money an’ silber in dere. De long come short 
were dat dey foun’ dis s’picion, were so. Den 
Chops an’ Cain, dey lay dere plans, an’ dey tole 


Jake, an’ dey tole me too. An’ ole Ben, he jine ; 


’em, he did. ’Long come de cry ob de Yankees 
agin. De niggers, dey wuz march ter de uplan’s, 
an’ me an’ my boys long o’ dem.” 

He stopped,.spent by the effort he was making, 
and breathing more asthmatically than ever. 
Then, when he had recovered breath, he went on 
more slowly : 

‘* But no sooner were Marse Rolfe and ole Ike 
set out fer de Brocken, den, us four niggers 
mounts de bes’ four hosses ob de lot, an’. puts off 
‘fer freedom. But fus’ we ‘lowed ter borry some 


Many : got. 
§ Ben, he done fur ’im. 
ain’t big ernuff ner deep ernuff ter hide er thing } sorry arter dat. 








an’ he fit manful, he did. His bullet, ’twere dat 


- done de work fur Cain, He tumbled right acrost 
An’ ole Ben wa'n’t gwine ter } de pile ob silber, an’ wuz dead man, 

No, sirs! Fur dere war de } fetched er lick at Marse, Rolfe den; but in er 
gallows shakin’ ’fore him in ebery win’ 0’ ere-? 


Chops, he 


minute de boy ’ud er let him hey what Cain had 
But. I see de pistol aimed; an’ wi’ dat, ole 

7 *Twere too late to be 
Dar he stood, an de knife hilt 
’?im fas’ ter de rocks.. An’ dat knife were druv 
home by ole Ben upon de boy dat had rid behint 
Ben many er day. ’Twere too late ter be sorry: 
but hit’s been too much fur ole Ben ebber sence. 
Lord! how he looked, wi’ his white face an’ his 
open blue eyes. Ole Ben back out, he did, den, 
an’ he make his boys back out too. But ez we 
come, de airth open right ahead ob my own boy 
Chops, an’ he tumbled in. Dat were de las’ ob 
him., Dere wuz er thump, thump, an’ all wuz 
ez still ez er grave. We made tracks den, we 
did—my boy Jake an’ me—an’ we drug ole Ike 
*long wi’ us, Jake, he’d er slashed dat ole nig- 
ger’s throat den an’ dere, but dat we needed 
him ter,show de way.outen dat mole-burrow. 
Sides, thinks me, murder ’nuff’s done ter build 
de gallows; an’ I thought ter reason wi’ Ike; 
and bime-by him an’ me an’ Jake could go back 
in. de cave an’ git our wages—’vide de spoils o’ 
battle. But no ways an’ no how ’ud dat ole fool 
listen ter reason.” 

Once, more he stopped. A.stupor was seizing 
upon his faculties. A cough for a time, strangled 
him, and he started up, thinking it was the 
stricture of a rope about his throat. 

Clutching at the imaginary cord, he shrieked 
despairingly : 

«Ts it de rope an’ de gallows nt las’ ? Dida’ 
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I tell Jake so when we haul ole Ike, de ole fool, 
up ter de oak-limb, an’ lef’ him dere furde 
¢rows? But he wouldn’: listen ter argyment. 
He wuz ’sponsible fur his own death, Jake say, 
de ole fool were. ‘Mistiss, Mistiss'! ’fore God, 
he were. Don’t ’ee let ’em choke ole’ Ben—” 

Manning drew Helen away, ‘You can’ do 
him no good,” he said, ‘‘ and this paroxysm will 
doubtless settlé into the stupor of death.” 

“But,” pleaded the girl, “wretched as he is, 
he is one of my own ‘people: How can’ I leave 
his crime-burdened soul thus ?” 

** Dear child,’ answered her cousin, tenderly 
drawing her outside the cabin, ‘‘his spirit is, 
even now, beyond the reach of any voice but the 
still small: voice from ‘heaven.’ We can only 
pray that he may be judged mercifully.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Oxp Ben died that night. 

Manning, yielding to his ‘cousin’s' entreaties, 
went back to the cabin, and waited for the end. 
But no ‘further disclosures did the guilty man 
make; for, as had been anticipated, when the 
‘paroxysm passed, a stupor benunibed ‘his senses, 
prolonging his sleep into the sleep of death. 

TI should have liked to hear why he never 
went back into the cave for the treasure,” said 
Manning to’ Helen, as the two, several days 
later, sat together talking over the momentous 
events of the ‘past fortnight. 

**No doubt the lashings of a guilty conscience 
had much to do with his avoidance of the scene 
of his crime,” returned Helen,’ thoughtfully. 
“ But there were other potent reasons why his 
return thither should be delayed. The ridge and 
its vicinity were under suspicion. The search 
for the authors of the crime was, if not thorough, 
certainly prolonged: and: utitiring. Every sus- 
picious character and circumstance was  sub- 
jected to a rigorous examination.” 

‘* Naturally the guilty parties would have been 
wary for a time—that is, while those incentives 
to eaution existed,” returned Manning. ‘Still, 
with the two’ to aid ‘and abet each other in the 
removal of ‘the valuables, I cannot see why Ben 
and his son’ Jake’ should not, long afterwards, 
have secured the. booty.” 

“You did not’ ‘know, then,” rejoined “his 
cousin, quickly, ‘that ‘Jake decamped to the 
Northern army while it was in the’ neighbor- 
hood? But ‘a little while later’ he was shot on 
the sentry-beat.”’ 

“Ah |’? said Manning, “that explains much. 
Ben had not'the moral cournge, ‘as he: said, \to 
facealone the rattling of the dry, bones» in that 


cave.) But it isa wonder he did not take others 
intb his confiderice.”’ 

The fear of the gibbet must’ have deterred 
him ‘from that ‘dangérous venture. And it was 
ingt'long after his commission of the crime that 
he had a fall from the basket into one of the 
side-shafts of the plaster-banks. He was badly 
rushed, and it made him the distorted tipple 
‘you saw, grown old in years and guilt.” 

“These were certainly satisfuctory reasons 
why the’treasure should have been left undis- 
turbed,”’ said ‘Manning. ‘And ‘it is fortunate 
for you and Prissy that it wiis''so.”’ 

«Yés,” said Helen, with a little sigh: ‘Only 
the ‘results’ seem ‘to have ‘widened the gulf be- 
tween Aunt Eunice. and ourselves.” 

“Yet,”’ rettirned''Manning, “there is every- 
thing ‘to’ be hoped from her submission to the 
inevitable. Now ‘that she recognizes your 
inalienable claim to the discovered treasure, as 
well as to all the ‘assets of the Brocken estate, 
she’ will, by ‘degrees, train herself to at least a 
quiet’ acceptarice of the “must be.’ ” 

‘Still, she bitterly feels her exclusion from 
what she naturally looks upon as her rightful 
inheritance,’® said Helen, with a troubled air. 

“But, cousin, you have nothing’ to reproach 
yourself for,’” urged ‘the other, earnestly. ‘The 
will of your grandfather settled all those matters. 
Your aunt is too‘sensible ‘a woman to continue to 
view you in the light of an ‘usurper! Truth fo 
tell though, cousin, I believe that, in her heart, 
our kinswoman ‘regii‘ds the revelations of oli 
Ben as of far more value to herself, and to her 
children, than all its treasures of gold and silver.” 

«You mean that his explanations exonerate 
her husband?” 

“Yes, And if I’m not much mistaken, Mr. 
Arthur Hurkamp’s cheerful acquiescence in your 
legul-adviser’s interpretation of that codicil to 
your grandfather's will had its origin in the 
relief he experienced at the result of the inquest 
and examination at ‘the cave. But,” looking at 
Helen: earnestly, **did you have a suspicion ‘of 
} the’character of the friend Mr. Arthur Hurkanip 
brought ‘with him, when he returned to the 
Brocken ‘so ‘suddenly ?”’ 

Helen shook her head. Manning smiled. 

‘+ It must’ have been a surprise to the young 
man,'to find the secrets of the cavern already 
laid bare.’ ‘His wiry;'red-headed friend was no 
other than‘ Balkenstein, one of the first detectives 
of Washington.” 

His cousin started. 

‘Ts it possible?’ Why, what—” 

**Do' you not remember ‘that paper with the 





cipher on it, which I lost, that morning, inthe 
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library,?|. Well, Balkenstein had a complete solu- } |. 


tion of the cryptogram in his possession;,| He's 
(an. adept, at; that,,sort) of. thing. 
and, Arthur would, haye burrowed their;way to 
the hidden treasure, .if,, Prissy, | Eustace, and I 
had. not gotten ahead of them,” 

Helcn’s_ eyes flashed, 

‘Amide must have secured the cipher when 
she picked up the, other papers, , I am surprised 
that Aunt Eunice should have permitted Arthur 

_to make use of a.paper gained in that, way.”’ 

Manning shrugged his shoulders, 

‘“All’s fair in war, she thought, perhaps... It is 
my opinion, that the madam; intended Arthur to 
take secret. possession of whatever treasure might 
be found through, the agency. of their detective.” 

‘No, no, ;You do her injustice.” 

“T hope I may. . But the prompt diaries of 
Arthur Hurkamp and of Balkenstein, after the 
examination and disposition of the valuables 
according to the terms of .the codicil, showed 
that their business at the Brocken;was:concluded. 
The strange thing to me is that Madam Hurkamp 
prolongs her yisit,”’ .:, 

“I have urged her to stay,’’ said Helen, 
shadow crossing her, face., ‘‘I am not. satisfied 
with gran’mer’s, condition, though the, doctor 


thinks she may grow better and stronger ‘as. the 


days grow cooler.” 

The invalid, however, did not grow better, and 
Madam Hurkamp’s stay at the Brocken was, pro- 
longed into,the autumn;, for it’ became more and 
more evident that her mother's strength wag 
diminishing daily, 

Before the end came, the waiting soul. roused 
once again from its, long repose. Madam; Hur- 
kamp was at the bedside, watching, when her 
mother stirred from a smiling ‘sleep. 

‘‘Eunice! .Daughter.’’ she said, feebly, 

«What will you have, mother?” Madam Hur- 
kamp asked, bending her handsome head. 

‘Is this Eunice—my little Eunice? The 
voice is much like hers, but’”’—doubifully feel- 
ing, as did Isaac of old the hands of his, second- 
born—‘the hands of my little, Eunice were 
small, and soft, and dimpled, These are the 
jeweled fingers of a woman. I see but dimly: 
are you my little, Bunice?” 

Woman of the.world, Madam Hurkamp might 
be; embittered she had,tried,to be; but. her 
heart melted within her, now., She could have 
cried aloud, with her head pillowed on the breast 
which had been the sure refuge of her childish 
griefs. 

‘« Motherdie,” giving her the. pet-name of long 
ago,,‘‘1,am,your daughter Eunice—your little 
Eunice.” 


‘No; doubt, he }. 





declared, to his cousin, 
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Fondly the feeblé fingers stroked the smooth, 
braided plaits of the daughter’s hair. 

** Yousmre Eunice, dear, My heart tells ‘it sis 
my daughter, though sight fails. But you have 


been away \from ie, Euni¢eé.”’ 


‘Yes, mother.’? 

‘sDon’t, go again, dear. I’ve need of you.” 
. #*.No, mother,’ 

“ Has. Rolfe come in, Eunice?” 

‘(Not yet, mother,”’ 

The silvery head turned unquietly. 

“Hestays long, The night)is far spent. Let 
us, go and seek, for him, daughter. But no,” 
speaking drowsily,.‘‘I must isleep, first. The 


day wil) soon dawn, and then I will go.” 


She slept; and when they sought to waken 
her, ‘the day, had, indeed dawned, and it) had 
brought for her the glory of the morning that 
should never fade away. 





CHAPTER XV. 
CoLonst. ARTHUR. HuRKAMP obeyed the sum- 
mons of his wife, and reached ‘the Brocken in 
time to support her atthe burial of her mother. 


. The, mystery,.of, Rolfe Brock’s disappearance 
; having been explained, he was welcomed all the 


more warmly because of the injustice that had 
been done to him.’ He; had not been two weeks 
at.the .Brocken before his. kindly interest. in 
Helen’s. affairs had quite established him in her 
confidence as, 8 disinterested and competent 
adviser in all matters, pertaining to her. inter- 


-ests,. The fullness of the young mistress’s content 


came, however, when -her cousin, Mr. Archibald 
Manning, professed himself to huve been mis- 


_taken in his, estimate of, the Colonel’s character. 


‘He is a gentleman of broad and liberal 
culture; /and_ I believe -him to be a jhigh-toned 
and. honorable man,,who would not stoop to @ 
mean action,’ that, young gentleman finally 
(The blind prejudices 
of that time of eivil strife, when ‘a man’s foes 
were they of -his own, household,’ can’ only 
explain the unreasoning aversion of your grand- 
father. It was natural, under the circumstances, 
perhaps; yet hard, I grant you now, that our 
kinswomah, Madam | Hurkanip, should have to 


} make a life-leng atonement. for her fidelity to:a 


sentiment honorable in itself, and perhaps the 
very! noblest one she ewer entertained.” 

«« Yes, it is. hard’ for her;”’ returned Helen, 
with the sigh which she always accorded to this 
subject. .“It/is» hard.) Yet what can I' do? 


Aunt Eunice will accept no division or ‘compro- 
mise which; is left in. my power to propose. 
That she iterms charity, not: justice.” 

* She-is right,” said Manning. 


“ No recom- 
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pense you can offer will affect the mere fact of 
her disinheritance, But 1 think it is her hus- 
band, not herself, that weallyinkists! on thik. 
She and her son Arthur are too plainly self- 


seeking. It is the;Colonel and Eustace who are} » 


the ‘true-as-steel’ of that family. Yet, cousin, 


there is a way, I think, in“which’ restitution’ 


can ultimately be accomplished | 7 this mater. 

“Tell me’ it; pleise”” 1 oile 

«You ‘remember’ thdos¢ daieitet specimens 
which I found at’ the ridge’ vow lodking for 
the entrance to the cave?” 

“Yes, You thought’ they might be specimens 
‘of copper ore, I believe?” ©” 

“Nor was I wrong. ‘You have an inexhaust- 
ible vein of the’ best copper inthe’ cotintry, on 
the Brocken. Colonel” Hurkdmp ‘and I‘ hive 
been prospecting and testing to good effect. You 
will be the rich “Miss Brock, by and by.” 

Helen shook ‘he¥ head. 

“Even should you not be mistaken,’ ‘she 
gaid, “what mineral weulth there is can’ never 
be developed without capital. When ‘your mort- 
gage is paid—thanks to the’ treasiire we have 
found—I shall lave bit a’ small’ residue’ left— 
certainly nothing ‘to spend in mining.” ~~ 

“Ah, those are the old Viiginia ideas. In these 
days, nothing is attempted by individual effort or 
outlay. By co-operation a Monsieur Lesseps can 
flood the Great Sahara with the billows of the sea; 
and by a joint-stock company a copper-mine can 
be worked. What do you say to such'an organi- 


zation for the development of your ‘mineral? ;' 


Colonel Hurkamp and T are prepared to back 
you pretty heavily in that schethe. r 

“Do you really mean it??°° 011°" | 

“Why not? ‘There’s méney for all’ 6f us in 
the opening of a rich ‘deposit like this.” 

Helen smiled, turning her fair face towards 
him in the moonlight, and said: 

“What do you say? ‘You lave Spoiled me, in 
these two months past, by inducing me to rely } 
upon your judgment almost exclusively. ‘T find; 
it easier, and more ,datintictiey, to have ‘you 
decide for me in all things.” 





“* Really, cousin?’ 
Mr. Archibald Manning was bending danger- 


Vously néat td-heri! Abieh’s pale cheeks suddenly 


blossomed into their old rose-hue. 

# Would you accept my devision if it should 
involve a life-long copartnership, in addition to 
‘the joint-stock organization, cousin Helen ?”’ 

The clear eyes, shyly seeking his, were ’ imi- 
‘ous''in ‘the’ moonlight.” “Her slender white 
fingers were’ phiying nervously with the ‘crepe 
balls on her sleeve.’ ‘Hér cousin ‘possessed hith- 
self of one of ‘the idly-busy hands. 

“T feur you “know not “what you are asking, 
cousin,” ’she’ said, hurriedly. “Why''should 
you ‘wish ‘to take into your sunshiny life tHe ° 
gloom of mine? Do-you’ know, I do not ‘yet 
‘realize’ that’ the “mystery of the Brocken’ is 
over? ‘I fear sometimes that the essence of this 
mystery, as it were, has overshadowed ani per- 
meated my entire nature.” 

Mr. Archibald Manning covetously took ‘pos- 
Session’ of the other unresisting hand, that had 
been resting whitely on the mourning-dress: 

“Tf my ‘nature be the sunshiny one, and thine 
the shadowy one, Helen, tell mie, has ‘not the 
sunshine a right to its shadow always?” 

Helen laughed, but her head drooped as her 
cousin’s was bent nearer. 

“Dear,” he said, *‘wasn’t Nature the ‘poet 
who wrote that 

‘The sunbeams end their shadows kiss, 
Like lovers, in a silent Bliss?” 

His mustached lips were suspiciously near to 
her ‘ripé ‘red ones. “But whether the poet in 
question had written with rhyme, but not 
teason; ‘dr ‘whether Mr. Archibald had’ been 
gifted with a spirit’ of improvization to‘suit the 
f occasion, is not chronicled. All we know is' that 
to-day there is not’'a' happier eouple in all Vir- 
ginia than Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Manning. ’ 

It is even said ‘that next spring Priscilla and 
Eustace are to be married. And why not? For 
oursélves, we’ thitik it quite probable—in fact, 
certain. 





[THE END.] 
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Swinctna downward through the ait, 
Red and, golilen ev’rywhere, 
Autump-leaves are falling, falling; 
Summer songsters winging through 
‘Winding paths of misty bine, 
Plumed leaders calling, calling. | 


Sighting through the #helt'ring ping, 
weaving bare the clinging vine, 
Autamn-winds are playing, playing; 


Golden-rod and asters bright, 
Bowing low in mellow light, 
Sunbeanis softly straying, straying. 


White the sumac’s velvet dress, 
Hill-side fern and water-cress, 
"Nutumn-frosts are clinging, clinging: 
Winding down, o’er silvered weed, 
Mountain-side and lowland mead, 
Crystal brooklets singing, singing. 
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No. IV.—URY GANSY’S WEDDIN’-TOWER. 


BY THE, AUTHOR OF 





‘*JOSIAH,,ALLEN’S WIFE.” 





Ir wuz about.a year ago, this, comin’ fall, that 
we had a young feller come here to,wurk for us; 
Urias Gansy his name wuz; but, we. allus called 
him Ury: spelt U-R-Y—Ury,, with the emfasis 
on the U.. He wuz a tall, limber-j’inted sort of 
a chap: sandy-kumplekted, an’ a little round- 
shouldered, but hard-wurkin’ an’ industrus, an’ 
seemed tu take a interest. 

His habits wuz good: he never drank anythin’ 
stronger than rute-beer, an’ he never used ter- 
backer—never chawed anythin’, while he wuz at 
our house, stronger than gum. He chawed that, 
I used to think sumtimes,-more’n wuz for his 
good. An’ I thought it must be expensive, he 
konsumed such quantities of it. But he told me 
he made it hisself, out o’ beezwax and rozum. 

An’ I told Josiah that I shouldn’t say no more 
about it, because, although it might be a foolish 
habit, gum wuz not what you might eall_ inebri- 
atin’; it wuz not a intocksicatin’ beyerage, an’ 
didn’t endanger publick safety. So he kep’ on 
a-chawin’ it, tu hum and abroad., He chawed 
all day, an’ if he felt lonesome in the night, he 
would get up an’ chaw. I had mistrusted this, 
because I found a great, chunk now an’ then on 
the head-board ; an’ I tackled him about, it, an’ 
he owned up. 

“When he felt lonesome in the night,” he 
said, ‘‘gum sort o’ consoled him.” __, 

Wal, I thought that in a great lonesome world, 
that needed comfort so much, if he found gum a 
consoler, I wouldn’t break it up.. So I kep’ still, 
an’ would clean the head-board silently with 
kerosine an’ a woolen rag. 

Wal; he had been tu our house some six weeks 
or so, when he got tu goin’ with Miss Deacon Pee- 
dicks’ es hired-gal— Mandy Howe, her name wuz: 
a likely gal so far as I knew. Very freckled, but 
modest an’ unassumin’. 


though she couldn’t be said to resemble it in every 
particular, I never could think of anythin’ when- 
ever I see her but a nice little turkey’ s-egg. 

She wuz very obligin’: would curchy an’ 
smile, and say ‘‘Yes’m”’ when I’d ask her to do 
anythin’ for me. She would always do jist as 


you told her to do, as near as she could, an’ wuz. 
3 well—that..she might come back. here, if she 


thouga: 2 good deal of, 
(498) 


, 


She wuz little, and had_ 
nice little featurs, an’ a round little face; an’’ 


Wal, she liked Ury, that wuz plain to,be-seen; 
, she thought, her; eyes o’ him, an’ he did o’ her. 
; An’, in, about, four months’ time, they got 
engaged, an’ thought they would get’ married in 
the fall. He had got about eight or nine hun- 
dred dollars laid up, an’ she had quite a startin 
housekeepin’ things, an’ a little money on,inter- 
est... So I thought it wuz well enough for ’em to 
marry, if they wanted to, an’ told Josiah so. 

An’ Josiah said: ‘‘He guessed our thinkin’ 
wouldn’t, alter it much, one way or another.” 

An’T said: “I s’posed not. But,’’ says I, 
“*I spoke out, because I feel quite well about it. 
I like ’em both, an’ think they’ll make a happy 
couple; an’, to show my willin’ ness still further, 
I meen to offer to make her a weddin’: for she 
hain’t got no mother; an’ Mrs, Peedick wouldn’t 
have it there—for you know, ever since Mandy 
broke their grindstone, there has been a hardness 
between ’em—so Ill have it here: get a good 
‘supper, an’ haye ’em married off respektible,”’ 

He hung back a little at first, but I argued him 
down. Says I: ‘I have heerd you say, time an’ 
time agin, that you liked:’em, an’ wanted ’em tu 
do well; now, what do good wishes amount tu, 
unless you are willin’ tu back ’’em up with good 
acts?” Says I; ‘<I might say that I wished ’em 
well an’ happy, an’.that would be only a small 
expenditure of wind that wouldn’t be no loss tu 
me, an’ no pertickler help to them. But if, I 
show my good-will towards ’em by stirrin’, up 
fruit-cakes an’ bride-cake, an’ pickin’ chickens 
an’ preservin’ ’em, an’ makin’ ice-cream, an’ 
coffee, an’ sandwitches, an’ workin’ myself tired- 
out a-wishin’’em well, why then they kin depend 
on it.that I am sincere.in my good wishes.” 

‘* Wal,”? says Josiah, ‘if you wish me well,.I 
wish you would get me a little sumthin’ to eat, 
before I starve; it’s past eleven o’clock.”’ 

\ «The hand is on the p’inter,” says I, calmly. 
“ But start up a good fire, an’ I will get dinner.” 

So he did, an’ I did, an’ he never made no 
further otijeckshuns to my enterprises) an’ it wuz 
all understood that I should get their weddin’- 
supper, an’ they should start from here on their 
tower. An’ I offered, as, her time, wuz up tu 
Miss Peedicks’es-—an’ they didn’t, agree over- 
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wanted tu, an’ get some, quiltin’ done, .an’ get 


ready for housekeepin’. She wuz tickled enough 
with.the idee, an’ said she would help me enough 
ta pay for her board. Ury’s time wouldn’t he 
out till about a month later. I told her. she 
neédn’t wurk any. But she wuz a dretful handy 
little thing about the house, or out-doors,, .She 
had wurked for me a week when Josiah wuz sick. 
An’ when the hired-man happened. to be away, 
shée would go right out tu the barn an’ fodder the 
cattle jist as well as a man could,, An’ Josiah 
said she milked faster than he could,, tu.save his 
life. She wuz brought up ona farm, bya man 
that had nine gals an’ no boys, an’ they, knew 
all about out-door wurk, P 

Wal, it wuz all decided on, that they, should 
come right back here, jist.as soon as they ended 
their tower. They wuz a-goin’ tu Ury’s; sister's 
—Mrs. Reuben Gansy’s—an’ laid out, tu be gone 
about four days, or from four days,tu a week, 

An’ I went to cookin’ for the weddin’, about.a 
week before it tuk place, I thought I would 
invite the minister an’ his wife an’ family, an’ 
Mandy's, sister-in-law’s, family, the only one.of 
her, relatives who lived near us—and, she wuz 
poor. An’ her classmates at Sunday-school— 
there wuz twelve of ’em—an’ our children an’ 
their families. An’ I asked Miss., Peedicks’es 
folks. But I didn’t, expekt, they’d come, owin’ 
tu the hardness betweeu them an’ Amandy. . But 
everybody else came that,wuz invited, an’ though 
I say it that shouldn’t, the supper wuz. success- 
ful. It wuz called ecksellent. by voice, an’ the 
deeper language of konsumption. 

They all seemed to enjoy it, an’ Ury, tuk, ont 
his gum, an’ put it under the table-leaf before he 
began tu eat; an’ I foun’ it, there, afterwards. 
He wuz excited, I s’pose, an’ forgot tu, take it 
agin when he left the table. 

Mandy looked purty. She had on a.trayelin’- 
dress of a sort of a warm brown, a color ,that 
kinder set off her freckles, It wuz woosted, an’ 
trimmed, with welvet of a darker, color, an’ her 
hat an’ her gloves matched. Her dress wug 
picked out tu suit me,,, Ury wanted. her..to, be 
married in a yaller tarlt’n, trimmed with red. 
An’ she wuz jist that obligin’, clever critter, that 
she would have got it if it hadn’t been for me, 

I says tu her an’ tu him: ‘‘ What use would a 
yaller tarlt’n, trimmed with red, be to her, after 
she is married, besides lookin’ like fury now?” 
Says I: ‘Get a good, sensible dress, that will do 
some. good after marriage, besides lookin’ good 
now.” 

Says I: ‘Marriage ain’t exactly in real life 
like what it is depictered in novels, . Life don’t 
end there; folks have to liye afterwards, an’ 





dress; an’ wurk,’’ says. 1,.| ‘+If | marriage wuz 
really what it.is painted in that literature—-if you 


idn’t,xeully have, nuthin’ tu do in the futare, 


only, to set on a rainbow, an’ eat. honey—+why, 
then, a yaller, tarlt’n dress, with red trimmins’, 


‘would be. jist.the thing twiwear. But,” saysJ, 


‘you, will find. yourself .in the same-old world, 


with the same old, dishcloths, an’) wipin’-towels, 


an’ mops a-waitin’ for you tu grasp, with» thie 
same pair o’ hands,» You»will have tu konfrout 
brooms, ,an’) wash-tubs,..an’. darnin’-needles, an’ 
socks, an’,etcetery, etcetery.; An’ you must: pre- 
pare yourself for the enkounter.”’ 

She heerd,. tu me, jan’, that very day, after we 


had, the talk, I:tak her tu Jonesville, drivin’ the 


old mare myself, an’ stood by her side while she 
picked it, out. 

An’ thinkin’ she wuz young an’ purty, an’ 
would; want, sumthin’ sort o’ gay an’ bright,'I 
bought some flannel for a mornin’-dress: for: her, 
an’ gave'it.to her for a present. It wuzia party 
soft gray an’ pink, in stripes about a half a inch 
wide,.an’ would ;be' purty for her for years, tu 
wear in the house an’ whenshe didn’t feel well: 
L knew it would, wash. 
| She wuz. awful. tickled with it... An’ I bought 
a present, for, Ury, on that, same occasion> two ° 
fine shints,,an’ two, paix.o’ socks with \gray,toes 
an’ heels tu match the mornin’-dress: I dv! love 
tu see things kompared, specially on sich a time 
as this. 

My weddin’-present ,for’em wuz a nice cane- 
seat .rocker-+black walnut, good, an’ stout,.an’ 
very nice-lookin’. An’ knowin’ she hadn’t ‘no 
mother, tu do for her, I give her a pair o’ feather 
pillars, an’: a.bed-quilt: one that a, aunt o’ mine 
had; pieced up.for me. ) It wuz a blazin’, star—a 
bright, red and, yaller—an’ it had allus, sort.o’ 
dazzled me,,,Ury worshiped, it; I bad kep’ it,on 
his bed ever since I, knew what, feelin’s he | had 
for, it...He had; said, ‘that, he didn’t, see. how 
anythin’ so beautiful could be made out o’ airthly 
cloth,’’, An’, I thought; now wuz my time tu part 
with it. én 

Wal, they, had. lots 0’ good. presents... I had 
advised the children, an’ the Sunday-school chil- 
dren, that if they wuz goin’ to give,’em anythin’, 
they, would give ’em sumthin’ that would do ’em 
some, good. 

Says ,[;,./1,Perferated-paper lamberquins, an’ 
feather frames, fin’. cotton-yarn tidies look well ; 
but,arter all, they’re not what you may call so 
nourishin’ as some other things. _ An’ there will 
probebly, rise, in their futur’ life, kontingencies 
where.a, painted | match-box, an’ a hairpin re« 
ceiver, an’ a cird-case will have no power tu 
charm. ,| Even china vases an’ toilet-sets, although 
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‘estimable, will ‘uot bring (up a Jargé family, ‘dn’ 
‘eddicate them,’ specially for the ministry.” 

I's’pose I convinded:’em, ‘for; ‘as L heerd after- 
wards, the class had raised fifty dents apiece, tu 
get perferated paper, woosted ‘yarn, an’ ‘kryst:dl 
beads. But they:tuk it,:an’'got her a set o’ solid 
silver teaspoons—the store-keeper threw’ off a 
dollar or two for: ae occasion. ‘They wuz oe 
teaspoons. 

An’ our’ children “got two heh linen table- 
cloths, an’ a set.o’ table-napkins, an’ the’minister’s 
wife brought ber four’ towels; an’*tlie ‘sister-in- 
law a patch-wurk bed-quilt: An’ Reuben Gansy’s 
wife sent ’em the ‘money ‘to buy'a set‘o’ chairs 
an’ a extenshun ‘table, an’ ia ‘rich uncle o’ his’n 
sent him the money for a ingrain carpet; ‘an’ a 
uncle o’ her’s tu the Ohio sent her the money for 
a bed+room set-+twenty+two’ dollars—with the 
desire that it should be — oak; ‘with bla¢k 
walnut. trimmin’s: ‘tol 

An’*I:had all the things got, an’ tuk’ em up in 
one 0 our chambers, so folks could sée em. An’ 
I beset Josiah: Allen to.give ’em, for his’ ‘present, 
a nice bed-room carpet. But no, he ‘had got ‘his 
mind made up tu give Ury a’yearlin’ calf~an’ 
ealf it must/be.. ‘ Butyhesaid “he would give in 

* tu me so far, that, seein’ I wantéd tu make sich‘a 
show, if I said so, he would take’ the calf a 
an’! hitch it tu the bed-post.’? ‘ 

‘But I woulda’ t'parley with ‘him. 

Wal, the weddin’ went off first-rate ;: things 
went to ‘suit’ me—all but ‘one ‘thing.’ I didn’t 
love.to:see Ury chew. gum all ‘the time ‘they wuz 


bein’ married. But he tuk it ovt‘an’ held it in 


his hand ‘when he said “Yes, sir,” whet the 
minister asked ‘him would he hive'this' woman. 
An’ when she wuz asked if she would have Ury, 
she’ curchied, an’ said: “Yes; if you ‘please’ — 
jist''as if Ury wuz’ roast-veal or. mutton, an’ the 
ininister was passin’ hers’ to her: 

Sheis a good-natured —_ thing as'ever wuz 
an’ allus wuz. 

‘Wal, they wuz married’ ‘about’ four o'clock in 
the afternoon, an’ Josiah set out with ’em, tu 


take ‘em. tu the’six o'clock “train, for their tower. | 


Wal, the kumpany stayed ‘a half-hour or ‘so 
afterwards, an’ the children stayed a little longer, 
tuhelp me do up 'the wurk, an’ fin’ Hy they went. 
An’ I went up inter the spare-room,-an’ ‘sort’ 0’ 
fixed» Mandy’s things tu-the*best advantagé: for 
I knew the neighbors would bein tu look ut’em: 
An’ Twas a-standin’ there calm an’ happy as the 
buro or ‘table—an’ they: looked very ‘light’ ‘an’ 
eheerful—when, all of a sudden, the door opened, 
an’ in walked Ury Gansy, and ‘asked! me tif I 
knew where ‘his: overhauls wuz?” 

You ‘could have knocked me down with a pen- 
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feather, ‘as ‘it were, I ‘wuz 80 , Smut an’ dum- 
‘fotindered. 


Says If “ Ury’ Gatisy—is it your ghost ?”” says 


1, “or be you’ Ury? ?% 


ia Yes, 1 am ‘Ury,’ says ‘he, lookin’, 1 thought, 
kinder disap’ inted an” cur’us. 

«Where is Mandy?” ‘says, I faintly. 

‘She’ lias gone on‘hér tower,” says he. 

‘ ‘Says I) faintly? “Then you be a ghost: 
ain’t Ury, ah”'you needn't’ ‘say you be.” 

But, jist at that minnit, in come Josiah Allen 
a-snickerin’) an’ says he: 

‘ “ Phave'done it now, Samanthy: I have done 
stimthin” now that'is new in’ unike.” 

An’ as he see my strange an’ awful looks, he 
continued’: “¥du Know you allus say you want 
a’ change now an’ then, an’ sumthin’ new to pase 
away timé?’’ . 

(“$A T) shall ‘most’ prob’bly get it,” says I, 
grodtiin’,’*“as"long as I live with you. Now tell 
mé at once what''you ‘have done, Josiah Allen? 
‘T know it is your doin’s.”’ 

‘«« Ves?” says he,’ proudly, ‘yes, ma’am. Ury 
never would ‘have thought of it, or Mandy. I 
got it up myself—out of my own head. It is 
original, an’ I want the credit of it all myself.” 

Says I, faintly: “T guess you won’t be troubled 
about gettin’ a patent for it,” says I.“ What 
ever put it in your ‘head’ ti do sich a thing as 
this 7”? 

“Why,” siys ‘he, “I got tu thinkin’ of it on 
the way down ‘tu the cars. Mandy said she 
Would’ have ‘tu gd an’ see her sister in Buffalo, 
an’ Ury, o’ course, wanted tu go an’ see his sister 
int? Rochester. An’ F proposed tu ’em that she 
should ‘go first ‘ta Buffulo’ ‘an’ see her folks, an’ 
when’ she got back; he Should go tu Rochester 
tin’ see lis folks. I told ‘her that I needed Ury’s 
help; an’ she could jist’ ag’ Well go alone as not, 
after we ‘got! “hér ticket. An’ then, in a week or 
80, when ’she got her visit made out, she could 
come batk,/an’ help do the chores, an’ tend tu 
things, an’ Ury could go. Ury hung back at first, 
But she smiled, an’ ‘guid she would do it.” 

'T groaiied aloud ¢ “ That clever little critter! 
you have imposed upon her, an’ she stood it.” 

“Imposed ‘apon her? I have made her a 
herine: folks ‘will make as much agin o’ her. 
I don’t believe any female ever done anythin’ 
like’ it before: not in‘ any novel or anythin’.” 

“No,” I groaned, ‘*T don’t believe they ever 
did.”’ 

“Jt will make her sought after. 
would. Folks will jist run after her. 
will adinite ‘her’ so—an” so I told her.” 

Says IT: «Josiah Allen, you did it because you 
didn’t want’ta'milk. “Doi’t'try to make out that 


you 


T told her it 
They 
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you had a good motive in this awful deed. Oh, 
dear! how the neighbors will talk about it.” 

“Wal, dang it all, when,they are, kin’ about | 
this, they won’t be lyin’ about sumthin’ else.”’ 

“Oh, Josiah Allen!” says I, ‘ don’t. eyer, try. 
tu do anythin’, or say anythin’, or lay any plans 
agin, without lettin’. me, know beforehand.'?» | 

“Td like tu.know why it ajn’t jist as well.for 
em. to.go one at a) time?...They are both argoin', 
you. needn’t worry about that: J stuls o- tu 
break that up,” 

I groaned awful; an’ he snapped anh: 

‘«T want sumthin’ to eat,’ 

“To | eat?’ says; I. |411, snould think you 
eouldn’t, eat with sich,a,kongcience., . Think of 
that BeOF little, freckled, thing way off there: 
alone,”? 

ss That poor little freckled thing’ is with her folks’ 
by this|time, as happy as 9, king.” 
snid this sort, 9’ defiantrlike, he began tu feel bad} 
about what he had) done: I. could see it. by his; 





looks; but he tried to keep up, an’ says he: “‘My 
konscience is clear—clear as a krystal goblet—an’ 
my-stummick is empty as one. I didn’t eat a 
mouthful o’ supper—eake, cake, an’ jelly: a dog 
couldn/t,eat it! I want some potatoes and meat.” 

An’ then he started out, an’ I went down an’ 
got: a good supper.’ “But I sighed an’ groaned, 
powerftl'an’ frequent. »! 

{But ob putomy foot ‘right: down; that Ury 
shotldn’t! go offi aloné on his:tower. He didn’t 
go till along towards spring;'when -wurk wuz 
slack;odnd: she :wenti with’ himy An’ they wuz 
gone two weéKs, and had a 'good'time. 

They: have ‘boughtua little place with heir 
money++a good little th ouse; an’ four acres 0’ land: 
An’ he’ takes ‘the farm adj’inin’ it on gowns 


3 An! they are doin’ well. 


But oh, how the neighbors did scoff an’ ‘jeer 


But though he;} at: Josiai Allen iabout.that tower. She wizn’t 


; gone but three days; an’ I 3-4 as stillas I could. 
But ito got; out. 
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LOVE OR AMBITION? 





BY MAUD MEREDITH. 





Love came a-wooing topmeonh day— 
Love with the tender.eyes, 

And the ruby lips, and the winsome way— 
Under the sammer skies. 


But I answered, me; “ Cupid; go way! go ’way! 
I know you are fickle and wild. ; 

I can never be spending my life in play 
With only’a wayward child.” 


So he turned about with ajsad, sad face— 
Turned him away, to die. 

And the crowd rushed on and filled his placea— 
The world, and thé crowd, and I. 


Then I stood in front.of an altar wide, 
With an orange-wreath on my brow— 





A proud, and maybe'a happiy bride, 
Unheeding of Cupid now. 


When I cradled my baby close to my heart, 
I cried in a happy glee: 
“Oh, fate has showeted the better part 
Of alb his wealth upon me.” 


T have laid the clustering lilies low, 
And violets rare and sweet , 

I: have seen the white of the winter's snow 
Mantle a grave at my. feet. 


“And the gilded love? Ah! it spread its wings 
Over the winter's ea, 
And left; where the pitying zephyr sings, 
Ouly a grave and me, ;; 





LITDLE,.BROWN HANDS. 


BY L, BRIGGS MITCHELL. 





Lrrrte brown hands! Ah! what under the sun 
Tells us so plainly of mischief and fun? 
Always from morning to ev’ning ao, busy, 
Tending the dolly, or pniling the pussy. 
Ready for dinner? Your little chair stands 
Ready us you are, dear little brown hands! , 


Little brown hands! Ag you-play inthe sun, » 
Piling the dirt in your wagon—what fun ! 
Running away with its load to be dumped, 
Tambling and getting up, bumping and ee aged 
Making mud-pies, or at pliy oti thé sands; | 
Glose by the breakers, you roguish brewn hands! 





Little brown hands - That are pulling the flowers, 
Tehded by niother for hours abd ‘hours, 
What will she diy when she chances to see 
_ Regebuds all crompled;as these|seem to be? 
Darling, that merry smile pothing withstands, 
Pluck away, pluck away, mathe brown hands! 


Little brown hands! How at grace they are crossed. 
Grace said and over, how quick they are tossed. 
Little, brown hands! That are busy all day,,, 
" Getting so healthful and tanned at their play. 
Dearer than titles, br honors, or lands, 
Dearer than all things, dear little brown hands 


AN ESTHETICAL CURE 





‘BY sD SEAT Dw. MEeR THAN. 





WE were sitting at the té0-table; my father and 
I. Grace had gone to ride with Sydney Bixby;'sq 
we’ Were! quite alone. We had been junusually 
silent, Suddenly papa said, as — shad 
just occurred to him: 
» Oh, by the way, Marian, you ‘remember: _ 
old friend John Hewitt, don’t you-??’» 
**'¥es;’’ I returned, promptly); *‘ the one ditxo 
was here last: summer—a little man, with very 
wiesk eyes? Of course I remember him” 
“Well,” said my father,’ calmly sipping — 
tea, '‘‘he wants fo marry you.’ 
* What?” 
leaned back in my chair, perfectly aghast. '’ 


‘*T said he wanted to marry you,”. returned my! 


father. ‘‘ He is in town now, and came around 
to my office to-day. It seems that he fell in love 
with you last summer; but thinking his. case. a 


hopeless one, he went away to” recover, Without 


saying anything about it. He did not succeed 
very well, I imagine: for he asked my permis- 
sion this morning to pay his addresses to you.” 

‘*Do you mean to say you want ‘me to marry 
that old man?” I cried, excitedly. ‘I know 
he's fifty, if he’s a day.” 

““Oh, no: not quite so bad as that,’ returned 
my father, soothingly. ‘* He is just forty-one.” 

“And you want me to marry him?’ I sped 
out again. 

«« Well —not exactly,’” replied «my father; 
“not if you do not ¢are’ for him. ‘I rather 
hoped you did, though, for he is old enough 
to have some sense—and that’s, more than T can 
say for these young jackanapes who are always 
hanging around here. He’has'plenty of money, 
and would take good care of a wife. I value him 
more than any friend I have.” 

“Oh dear!” I gasped... ~ (| » ’ 

«« However,” continued my father, ‘I told him 
I did not think there was much ‘hope for him. 
But he seemed anxious to try; so I could say 
no more. I want to tell you this, though: Iam 
not going to have any of your flirting and ‘non- 
sense where John Hewitt ‘is concerned. If'you 
do not care for him, let him see it and go away. 
He is the best friend I ever had, as I’ve already 
told yuhe in fact, he: saved! my ues a yedrs 
ago.” 

With these words, my father pushed back, his 
chair, and left me alone at the table. 

(602 ny een 





I dropped my knife and fork, and} 


18 fatter how much! pap 





I sat there fried moment; staring at the’teapot 
in aldazed manner,’ Then; witha great effort, I 
managed to ¢ollect/ my scattered senses, hutriedly 
arose, ‘and fled*to my own room, where IT sank 
down in a little heap by the window. What was T 
todo? I temembered Mr. Hewitt'only too Well: 
a little, nervous, fidgety man, with a dark mus- 
tache,slightly ‘sprinkled with’ ‘gray, and ‘snap- 
ping black eyes: There was & bald spot on the 
top of his hend, too;’and he had an odious way 
of pronouncing my name, which was Marian, 
Hé always! called ‘mé' Miss Mary Ann. Then he 
was' slightly deaf, atid used to’ exclaim “Hey?” 
in a most'startling manner, whenever he did not 
quite catch what ‘was ‘said to him. 

No, I could never marry him: I could never 
consent to be known as ‘‘ Mary Ann’ during the 
vremai er of my, life. 

But how dreadful nN have to refuse a man who 
was my father’s best friend, and who once had 
saved my father’s life. Should I not put my own 
feelings aside; and:accept him, just on’ that 
account? Was it not my duty? ‘After all, Mr. 
Hewitt was’a good-hearted, generous creature: 
but then, as I remembered, so terribly, puinfully 
matter-of-fact: » And he did not care for music or 
pictures. Once, indeed, he had privately informed 
me that he couldn’t endure poetry. “I don’t un- 
derstand it,’’ he had said, hopelessly. ‘I can’t 
see any sensé ih’ it.’ “But T suppose there Inust 
be, for some folks seem to like it well enough. 
It’s all a perfect jumble to, me,, though,’ 

I had only smiled on him in a pitying way 
then. But now! Jhét to think of having a 
husband who did not care for art or music, and 
to whom poetry was a-perfect jumble! 

**No,” said I to Tye: “it can never be, no 

thinks of him.” 

But what should Ido? I could not treat Mr. 
Hewitt ‘rudély ; ‘and nothing less than that, I 
knew, would drive him away. If he proposed,to 
me, papa would, probably accuse) me of flirting. 
I pressed my hands against my hot foreliead, 
and tried to think,’ Just then a murmur of gay 
voices came, up from below: my elder sister 
Grace and her escort were returning from their 
drive. Grace Was erigaged to Sydney Bixby; a 
promising young” tist, who had but lately 
returned from, abroad, where he had been avady- 
ing for _ past four years. 
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«JT wonder what the poetical and artistic 
Sydney will think’ of my new lover?” I mur- 
mured.' ‘And I wonder what Mr. Hewitt ‘will 
think of him?’ IT added, a mdment after. 

Suddenly a brilliant idea flashed ‘through’ my 
brain. I started to my feet, and commenced 
pacing backwards and forwards ‘across mp 4 root, 
thinking it over. 

# Pi do it?” LT cried, stopping all at orice ‘in 
the middle of the floor, and clapping thy hands. 
«]'ll certainly do it, if they will help me? and I 
know they would like nothing better.” 

I rushed downstairs, thoughtfully rattled the 
knob of the parlor-door a ‘minute, then ‘burst in, 
and gave my sister and ‘her lover’ a minute 
description of my elderly admirer. 

How ‘they did shout! 

' “Oh, you'd better take him,’ May,” said 
Sydney, provokingly, ‘and we'll ‘havea double 
wedding.” : 

“¥ will not!” I exclaimed, indignantly. 

“What will you do?” asked Grace, with interest. 
“Refuse him, I'suppose, as tenderly as possible?” 

“No,” I answered; “I = not allow we to 
propose at all.” i 5 

“JT would really like to know how you will 
prevent it,” said Grace, dryly. 

“Listen, and I will tell you,’ I returned, in a 
oonidescending tone. “TI intend ‘to cure him of 
his’ hopeless passion. ‘Before he leaves this town, 


nothing this world can offer will induce that man } 


to midfry me.” 

“Oh!” said my sister, ironically. ‘TI suppose } 
you'll display a shocking temper, and smashi'the 
furniture; ‘or brush your bangs straight back, 
and make yourself as ugly as possible, in the 
approved story-book fashion ?”’ 

“T shall do nothing of thé kind,” T returned. 
“T shall be just as charming as I can.’ T shall 
be artistic, soulful, and ‘intense. We’ both ‘mtst 
be artistic, soulful, and intense. Sydney shall 
be our'teacher. He must appear as ‘an “ultra. 
poetical, super-esthetical, otit-df-the-wity young 
man,’ and we his willing, worshiping disciples. 
We must yearn and pine for the’ beatitiful? ‘ We 
can turn the sewing-room into a studio to-morrow} 
and get up some costumes. Mr. Hewitt is # plain, 
matter-of-fact’ man, remember ;'' but’ we! Mist ‘try 
our best to instruct ‘him, We! must’ endeivor to 
raise! in his soul a love’ for’ the béeautifal—to 
implant in it an adoring passion for sinfldwers 
and ‘cat-tails, which will entirély supersede the 
other hopeless passion that he hag the misfortune 
té entertain. “’ Do"you ‘catch the ideale 

They'did. They were delighted. ‘We ‘put our 
heads ‘together, and plotted, and planned, - 
devised. Ano l 


“<T'‘tell ‘you what, May, you’re a schemer,” 
was ‘Syd’s farewell benediction “as ‘he took his 
depirture that night. 

The hext day ‘at lunch my father happéned to 
glance up; and suddenly dropping his knife and 
fork; he exclaimed; elegantly : 

‘“ What in thunder have you girls got on ?”’ 

“Whiy, you ‘see, ‘Papa, Sydtiey wishes to paint 
us in these costumes,” Gracé explained, promptly; 
‘and as'they are very hard to’'arrdnge, we thought 
we might as well save trouble, and wear them in 
to lunch, as ‘iid one. was ‘here.’ 

My father ‘seénied perfectly satisfied, and went 
on éating ‘his’ ‘lunch.’ The’ dear old gentleman 
wis thost delightfilly unobserving —a' fact of 
which we were ‘well informed. Many were the 
pranks we had played under his very nosé, while 
he—poor ‘unsuspecting thortal—was never any 
the wiser. 

We certainly were good subjects for a'picture. 
Grace ‘wore a Mother Hubbard costume. “Her 
dress was’ a bright‘ted ground, with large 
bunches of unheard-of flowers sprinkled over 
it here and there. A huge cap rested on’ her 
saucy little head, and her low shoes were 
ailorried with itnmense silver buckles. I-—being 
tall and somewhat stately—appeared in a classic 
costume, which was quite’ becoming, on the 
whole: Thad’ bound a Grecian ‘fillet around my 
head’; and as’ I glided slowly across the room, 
my. artistic’ draperies gracefully swept the ftoor. 

I felt. quite certain ‘that Mr.’ Hewitt would call 
} that ‘afteMioon, and gave’ orders’ for him to be 
shown into the studio as sdon as he arrived.’ Oh, 
that ‘studio! ! Sydney had arranged it for us 
during the ‘morning! It‘wasa small room, and 
one could scarcely turn around, so filled was it 
with easels, dingy old jars ‘and vases, headless, 
armléss, ‘noséless’ casts, and dilapidated ‘anfique 
furniture: ‘The walls were covered with Syd- 
ney’s discarded sketches.’ Sunflowers, lilies, 
cat-tails, peacock-feathers, and old, ‘gnarled, 
withered branchés were stuck around in every 
dvailable nook and corner. Most of our bric-a- 
brac ‘Was! 'éxceédingly dusty! ‘but dust was 
artistic, Sydney "informed ‘us: ‘ 

T assaimed a ‘graceful posé in front of an easel, 
apparently hard ‘at work'on a cat-tail; dabbing 
on the painit,'in a reckless ‘manner.’ Gace sat 
before ‘the table; ‘addrning a dusty old jar with a 
frightful ‘green’ lizard, Which ‘she said’she ‘had 
{made up out’ of her ‘own head. 

Suddenly the door was opened: 

‘(MR Hewitt,’ announced ‘the servant: and 
my elderly lover appeared on the threshold 

I was wrapt'in ‘my work, and,’ to’ all' appear- 








*3 ances, had not’heard the servant. “I went on 
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adding a touch: here and there, then ; standing 
baeck,.to view the effect, and turning my head 
from one side to the other,.in a critical way. 
Grace, was apparently as fully absorbed in deco- 
rating her jar. 

“Oh! it is beautiful—beautiful,’’. she; mur, 
mured,, pushing back her chair, and clasping her 
hands, while she gazed at the awful lizand;with 
an ecstatic expression... ; 

‘Ahem! hem!”’ came, in, nervous tones os 
the doorway. 

I turned my head languidly in that direction. 

“Ah, Mr. Hewitt,” I said,;in.a hushed voice, 
“Lam delighted to see you... heard you.were 
in town,’ I added, and, slowly; gliding in and 
out among the old chairs, and casts, I tioned him 
my hand. 

He. took it as if, he were almost afraid of it, 
surveying me from head to foot with a perplexed 
look in his eyes. 

Then Grace arose and came A soa her big 
cap bobbing up and down in.an absurd way. 

‘* So glad to see you,’ she murmured, giving 
him a limp, hand-shake, «so glad, Come and see 
my lizard. He is finished, all, but his tail, I 
know you can appreciate high art... Come, and 
see him,” 

She returned to her seat, oma held up the jar. 
Mr. Hewitt made no move, in her direction, how- 
ever. He stood gazing around with a bewildered 
face: Then he removed his gold-rimmed. eye- 
glasses, and wiped them nervously. 

««You—you are painting?” he faltered, look 
ing, at me interrogatively. 

“TI am,” I sighed, languidly, ‘I am. I am 
painting @ cat-tail.. Is it not; beautiful? The, 
lines are so chaste and simple: the colors so 
cold and; pure.. You like it, do you. not?” 

He half nodded; but the expression on: his, 
face was: certainly.,not one. of admiration. 

««This is our studio,’ L continued ; 
alittle gem?” 

He. stared atthe dusty, jars and casts, the 
lilies, sunflowers, dingy, draperies, and. old dead, 
branches;, Then he wiped_his. glasses, again. . He; 
seemed unable to answer my question... _ 

‘Come and. see my lizard,” murmured, Grace 
once more; ‘‘He is almost finished now,’’... But, 
Mr. Hewitt paid not,the slightest attention to her, 

. +]--I—” he,began, looking at.me., .Then. he 
stopped, gazed around :the room again, and finally, 
removed a paint-rag from,an, antique chair, and 
was about to seat. himself... . 

‘*Forbear!’’ I cried, hastily, almost, tragically, 
starting forward, and clutching him by the arm,, 

He-sprang back,as if he had been shot, staring 
at. me.with a wild,look.in his eyes, 


*‘is it not; 


¢ he who has taught us, 





‘You cannot., sit, there,’ I explained: “the 
leg is; broken.; All, these chairs are, brokenz 
They are.only, to look,at, I will bring you one,’ 

I swept into,ihe,dining-room and brought him 
a seat.. He; did, not. offer..to assist me;..He 
seemed slightly dazed, I .dropped the chair near 
the door, and he sank, into it.as if greatly 
relieved. 

Grace went,over to him, carrying her ugly jar. 
She sank on her knees before him,and held it up. 

«« See my, lizard,” she still reiterated. ‘Is it 
not beautiful? Is. it, not ..soulful?,, Is, it, not 
intense?” . 

‘Hey?’ .cried, Mr, Hewitt, in his old startling 
manner. . Grace repeated her, words, 

“TI don’t know anything about it,’ he said, 
desperately, furtively glancing around to see if 
the door was open; aud escape possible. ‘I don’t 
know, what you mean,” 

‘* You will learn,”’ said Grace, softly, rising and 
going baek.to the,table...: ‘¢ You will soon learn.” 

_‘* Heaven help them!’’ sighed. Mr. Hewitt, 
under his breath., ‘‘They are mad; both of them. 
What a terrible affliction!” 

“T heard you,” said I, turning suddenly and 
facing him. ‘You; are .mistaken: we are; not 
mad: we are only.esthetic., We worship. the 
beautiful... We; will teach, you.” 

“But I don’t; want; to. be taught,” he. cried, 
alarm visible in his tones,and. face. , ‘‘ You were 
not like this, last: summer,”’.he; continued, after 
a@moment’s pause. ‘*What does it all mean?” 

“Tt. means .that- he; my, soul’s ;idol, has, re- 
turned,’’ said Grace, in.a-low, rapturous: voice. 
“That ,he- has inspired us., That we are his 
adoring disciples... That we worship—we. cling 
—we yearn—oh 1% 

Grace broke off suddenly, as:if the theme was 
too, much for ;her, and. gaye a long. sigh, that 
nearly convulged me, clasping: her hands in » 
dramatic way. 

_ ‘Does she mean that painter she’s. engaged 

to?”’ asked, Mr.; Hewitt; looking at me appeal- 
ingly. 
* Yeas,” said 1, | ‘Sydney is,home now. It is 
He. has Jifted us from 
the, black abyss) of. ignorance ang darkness up 
tothe empyrean heights. . We feel that we must 
love-—must,worship-+him, for it eternally: that 
we conld be, content to.sit at his feet and; learn 
forever and ever,’ 

I raised my .eyes as I .finished, and caught. 
sight.of Sydney..himself; standing .in' the door- 
way. Would that I conld find words with, which 
to deseribeshis costume! ..It,was & miracle of a 





combination/of the ancient, medisval, and mod- 
{ ern. I could hardly keep from laughing outright. 
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(I waved my hand towards the door witha T ‘assumed’ an offended air. 
tragic. gesture, however. © ‘There! he! stands { . ««Oan ‘it be’ possible; Mr. Hewitt,’ that you 
now,” I added, breathlessly. ‘* Behold him!’ ; have never heard’ of “esthetics ?” 

Mr. Hewitt glanced quickly around. i What ‘did ‘you’ say?” he’ stammered. “‘ Ex- 

Qh, Lord!” he groaned, as the astonishing ; tratics ?” N—n4o-Lno.” Extraties | “The ‘whole 
figure met his eye. ««I) don’t wonder at ‘em; wotld is going ‘stark! mad’! 
now,” he added, beneath his breath,. nervously As ‘he-spoke, he'swddenly started to his feet, 
hiteliing his chair a little further away.’ upsetting a ‘broken+nosed' Venus’ as‘ he rushed 

“Mr. Hewitt,’ TD saidy in awed} hushed tones, { towards ‘the door. 
as Sydney stepped into the room, allow me'to } | '**@orme ‘again’ to-morrow,” T ‘said, calmly. 
present to: you: Mr. Sydney De ’Quiney Bixby, } ‘You! do not'understand it yet. We are going 
our guide, philosopher, and friend.” ona little picnic,'and Iwill try then to explain 

Sydney made a profound’ bow, and held “out } these things more fully.” 
two fingers. ‘‘ Most happy to meet Mr. Hewitt,”’ He: murmured something about’ being only too 
he murmured. “Quite an unexpected pleastre, } glad to join us, and departed. 

T assure you.” tv Begould ‘not ‘conveniently trail’ my classic 

Mr. Hewitt quickly dropped’ ‘the’ extended } robes atound in’ the woods, but I. tmade myself 
fingers, and sat staring at him ‘as’ at some hith-} look as singular as possible. Mr. Hewitt and ¥ 
erto unknown species of the gentis-homo. drove out to the picnic-grounds together. 

‘s] -can tarry but' a moment,” coatinued Syd-; ' 1 pointed’ out the ‘beauties of nature,” as I 
ney, languidly, «I only cime‘to’ bring my fair } called them, as we drove along, and alluded to'a 
pupils a slight addition to theiravendy choice } haystack ‘as a sweet syitiphony.” Mr. Hewitt 
collection of ancient bric-a-brad!”! © 4 kept his eyes fastened on the horse;‘and niade 

He pulled from his pocket 'asmiiM, battered, } very few remarks. 
greasy old candlestick, and pliced’it’on the} *Stop! stop!’? I cried, presently; clutching 
table. wildly at the reins. ‘Don’t you see them over 

With .a. low ery of raptitre; Grave and I both } there? Olt T must have ‘some, right away!” 
seized it. We raved over it inthe most éxtrav- ‘s What)? where?” exdlaimed Mr: Hewitt, pall- 
agant manner: ‘Mr. Hewitt lookéd’on'in-silence ; ing up suddenly, and looking around in great 
at first, then with disgust’and'amnzement. Prés_} bewilderment. ' 
ently Sydney picked his ‘way over to my easél.’ “Why, there—over there,” T replied, potting 

“All is not well here: you’ must give it more} vaguely’ towatds an ‘ndjoinitig ‘field. “Aren’t 
tone,” hersaid; taking up my brash) ‘and adding } they simply Givine?’'You"ll’ get me some, won’t 
& touch: here and theres *It is’ too eold ; it} you?’ I added, ettreatingly. 
needs: more ‘warmth--more feelitig’: “there, "tis! ‘But I don’t see them,” said Mr. Hewitt, 
better,”’ he continued, perp’ y ona great blotch} more puzzled’ than even” “TF don’t'see anything 
of Vandyke-brown. over tlieré ‘but a big thistle.” 

‘I must leave you now,” he said, a momént «That ‘is what I mean,” T said, otagity: “Tt's 
after.’ 4 Grace; soul of my soul; T would ‘speak } all in bloom. ‘Don’t you' know that ‘thistle-blos- 
with you a moment ere I depart. (Adieu) Marian, } soms'are corsidéred ‘almost ‘as’ highly decorative 
most promising of pupils: "Mr! Hewitt, ‘allow ¢ as sunflowers?’ Please gét'me sdine.’ I never 
me—’”’ saw any more perfect than-'these.’” 

Hei took ‘from his buttoritiole’ thé sunflower} °Mr. Hewitt? looked? somewhat dubious ‘for 
he had worn, and gravely preséited 4t to Hy moment. ‘Thistles”‘are "plagiey prickly,” “he 
admirer, who received it in silence; with -& hope-} remarked; ‘and I dow t ‘see any beatity in’em 
less look. Then Sydney took Gracé'by the hand, { myself; but if'you want'some, Miss Mary Ann, 
and: they both left the ‘room; ‘nfter. niaking an here goes.” And ‘he climbed’ Isboriousty out of 
astonishing obeisanee on the thréshold. < the high’ buggy; and began beirctiing his pockets 

“Well, this beats me!” said my unhappy ¢ for a knife. 
adorer, lio 3} ‘Poor man! | “He® pricked’ himself crtetty in 

“What do you mean?” I turmured, intio- § gathering "those tiisttey, ind my” héart quite 
cently. { smote me. ‘But ’tis better to be pricked ‘by a 

‘* Why; all thisthis art—thesepietures—and | thisfle than: ‘with the pangs - ae love,”’ 
sunflowers,” he said, hastily dropping Sydney’s } I reflected. 
parting.gift on the floor; ‘this’ new-fangled ; ‘This'was but the sept When we reached 
talk,iand. all the rest of the! tomfoblery.’ IT$ the grove, Grace and I roamed up and dowi, 
never saw anything like it in my life.” - 3 plucking ‘grasses and’ wildflowers, ' which ‘my 
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unappreciative escort alluded to as. ‘‘ weeds.” 
We fell.on our knees before, moss-grown stumps, 
went into ecstasies over an empty bird’s-nest, 
and loaded both gentlemen. down; with gnarled 
and withered) branches, which Mr. Hewitt, sup- 
posed were for a bonfire, until; we told bim they 
were ‘‘artistic.”’ He became’ thoroughly dis- 
gusted after a time, and retired to a shady nook 
with a newspaper, where I soon joined him, 

‘«What do you think.of Mr. Bixby?” I asked, 
éarnestly. ‘Is he not fine-looking?, Are not 
his eyes soulful? Do you not find his face very 
esthetic ?”’ 

Mr. Hewitt; dropped his paper, and semarved 
his eye-glasses. 

‘‘Do you want me to tell you what I think of 
him?’ he inquired, looking me. straight in the 
face. 

“Yes,’’ I replied. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, briefly, but to the point, ‘I 
think he’s a confounded fool.’”’ 

I hid my face in my hands, with a shocked 
expression. 

“Oh! you must not speak in that. way of 
him,” I cried; ‘our teacher, our guide, our 
inspiration—”’ 

“Inspiration be hanged!’’ interrupted Mr. 
Hewitt, hurriedly rising to his feet, and walking 
away. 

By and by he returned, however, and resumed 
his seat, with a penitent face. 

‘* Please forgive me, Miss Mary Ann,”’ he said, 
entreatingly. . ‘‘I1 have been very rude, I fear; 
but —but—I can’t stand these new-fangled 
ideas.”’ 

He did not call for nearly a week after the 
picnic, and Grace was inclined to think that he 
had left town in disgust. She was mistaken, 
however: for one afternoon we discovered him 
coming slowly up the walk, and went out on the 
verandah to greet him. We had arranged his 
reception beforehand. 

‘I am so glad you have come,’ cried I. ‘We 
have a great pleasure in store for you.” 

‘« Yes, he has given his permission, though we 


. had to beg very hurd,” added Grace. 


‘‘ We had better start at once,’’ said I. 

“Oh, yes; do not let us wait a moment 
longer,”’ chimed in Grace. 

« Follow me—this way,’’ I added, going down 
the path which led to the Bixbys’, who lived 


_ just next door. 


‘‘Wh—where are we going?’ asked Mr, 
Hewitt, hurrying after me, while the perspira- 
tion ‘streamed down his face—for it was a very 
warm day. 

«To visit the ‘ice Shrine,’’’ I answered, in 





an, awed voice, as I opened the gate.’ ‘ Mr. 
Bixby. hag finished his great picture. We shall 
see it to-day for the first time.’’ 

Sydney had fitted up an impromptu studio in 
@ little summer-house. We went up the steps, 
and knocked at the door, which was painted 
bright-red. 

“Hush.!’. whispered Grace, ‘‘I think he’ is 
within. Yes; I hear him. Oh, what a blessed, 
blessed privilege !’’ r 

The door swung slowly open, and Sydney 
appeared on the threshold, in all the gorgeous- 
ness of his painting-costume, with an Outies 
cap on his. head. 

Our studio was mild and tame, compared with 
this one. It is a marvel to me how he ever 
managed to get: such frightful things together. 
It was so crowded we could barely squeeze our 
way in. A large. veiled picture stood on the 
easel. On. this we fixed our eyes, waiting with 
bated breath while, Sydney slowly removed the 
cloth. A;canyas, appeared, on which was painted 
something a little like Turner’s Slave-ship as 
described y,,Mark Twain: for it certainly 
resembled. ‘‘a.tortoise-shell cat having a fit in 
a platter of tomatoes’’ more than anything else. 

Grace and. I gave a low cry of rapture, and 
clung to. each other. 

“Oh! it is; heavenly—tis. divine,’ I whis- 
pered, rolling up.my eyes. 

Grace took out. her handkerchief, and hid her 
face on my shoulder. 

««’Tis so. intensely beautiful,’ she murmured, in 
smothered tones. ‘‘ It almost makes me suffer.’’ 

The little wretch! I could feel her shaking 
all over with laughter, 

««J—I think we had better go,” broke out Mr. 
Hewitt. 

We,accompanied him back. But he did. not 
make a long stay. . He promised to call the next 
day ; yet. there was a wild, uncertain look in his 
eyes, which filled me with ecstasy. 

We were all, ready for him when he arrived. 
Sydney lay stretched out in a hammock, under 
the trees. His head, adorned with a blue velvet 
smoking-cap, rested on an elaborate sofa-pillow. 
He was lazily smoking a cigarette, while Grace 
fanned him:on the one side, and I read aloud to 
him on the other. 

‘“*Come and join us here,’ I called to Mr. 
Hewitt, as soon as he opened the gate. ‘We 
are having such a charming time!” 

‘I should think so,” he panted, as he came 
towards us, fanning himself with his hat. +I 
should think so,” and he sank into a garden- 
chair, with a severe look at the unconscious 
Sydney. 
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“« My cigarette has gone out,’’ came in plain- 
tive tones from the hammock, ‘and I have no 
match.” 

“JT will get you one,” cried: Grace and I+ 
together, both of us starting to our feet. 

“IT will go,” said Grace. 

«No, let me,’’ pleaded I. 

“You cannot,” returned Grace, decidedly; 
“for it is my turn. You brought him the ice- 
water, remember ;”’ and waving me back, Grace 
glided towards the house. 

«I can help cool your fevered brow while she 
is absent, if I can do nothing more,”’ I murmured, 
tenderly, seating myself by Sydney, and gently 
waving the fan. 

The disgusted expression on the face of Mr. 
Hewitt would have made a painter’s fortune. 
Grace and I hovered around that hammock like 
devoted slaves, all the afternoon. Sydney lan- 
guidly smoked his cigarette, giving us a lecture 
on art, as applied to household-decorations and 
furniture, between the puffs. We appeared to 
be greatly edified. 

“I do so long to have a house,” said I, 
earnestly. Mr. Hewitt straightened up,, and 
looked at me eagerly. “I shall furnish it in 
Oriental style,’ I continued. ‘TI shall not have 
a chair in it. We shall all recline on cushions 
and divans. I will wear a Turkish costume, and 
learn to smoke a hookah. I shall live on rose- 
leaves and nightingales’ tongues. Nothing coarse 
or fleshly shall ever appear on my table.” 

Mr. Hewitt sank back. This was a most 
unattractive bill-of-fare for one who had a great 
fondness for roast saddle of mutton, or lamb 
with mint-sauce. 

Just here, Sydney slowly swung his feet 
around out of the hammock, and languidly 
remarked that he really must tear himself away. 
One of the pea-green bows on his low shoes had 


“Don’t! don’t!’? I exclaimed, hurriedly. 
“Let me do it. Oh! pray let me!’’ and I sank 
on my knees before him, and took hold of the 
tibbon. - It’ was the finishing-touch. 

Mr. Hewitt sprang to his feet. 

‘* Godd-bye,’’ he said, with a hasty bow, ‘‘ good- 
bye: I must go;” and before I could rise, he 
was out of the gate. 

We exchanged significant glances. 

“He’s done for now—sure,” remarked Syd- 
ney, taking off.,his_smoking-cap and regarding 
it, admiringly:. and his words proved to be 
correct. 

“See here, May,” said my father, the next 
evening, ‘‘ you hayen’t done anything to Hewitt, 
have you?” 

“Why, no,” I returned, opening my eyes 
innocently. ‘‘Why do you ask?” 

‘« Because he has left town again. He came 
into my office to-day, to say good-bye, and told 
me he had finally concluded he was too old to 
marry. I thought that you would be very likely 
to know something about it.” 

“T don’t!” I returned, most emphatically. 
‘“‘He did not tell me he was going;”’ and I 
added, as I made my escape from the room: 
‘‘He probably found he did not like me so well, 
when he became better acquainted.” 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and Grac« 
and Sydney were sitting in the hammock. I rai 
toward them, erying, exultantly: “He is gone! 
he is gone! He left town to-day, and I am 
saved. You see, my plan worked to perfection,” 
I continued, ‘and I am a thousand times obliged 
to both of you for your valuable assistance. [ 
believe I will have it patented, and call it ‘Mary 
Ann’s Artistic Esthetical Remedy: a Painless 
Cure for Elderly Lovers.’ Of course, you shall 
share the profits; and we can warmly recom- 
mend it to all suffering damsels who are similarly 








come untied. He bent forward to re-arrange it, 


afflicted.” 
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Goop-nrant to thee, love. As a sweet sammer fountain 
Shines limpid and low, like a star of the sea— 

As the fairy-robed fern, and the bloom on the mountain— 
My sweet sylvan charm, I’ll remember but thee. 


Good-night to thee, love. As the moonlight in blessing 
Falls tender and soft on thy fair golden head, 

I'd guard thee, my own, with a gentle caressing, 
And tenderest love, when the sunshine has fled. 


Good-night to thee, love. Oh, could I but only 
Prolong this sweet parting forever and aye! 





We would never be tired, nor weary, nor lonely, 
With our hearts like the song of a glad summer day. 


Good-night to thee, love. Just this once let me kiss thee, 
While heaven and earth melt in rapture divine ; 

And tell me, loved angel, your dear heart will miss me: 
*Twill wonderfully lighten this burden of mine. 


Good-night to thee, love. I shall see thee to-morrow; 
This fragrance will linger like dew on my heart. 

God keep thee from pain, and God keep thee from sorrow, 
And hasten the wearisome ages apart. 
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CHAPTER x xx Vv. 
WuHite morning dew was bright upon the 
trampled grass of the park, and torn, lanterns 
were fluttering upon the branches of that great 
elm-tree, where they had lighted up the military, 
band only the night before, Lord Fausbrook, was 
in the open air, He had foun it impossible to 
sleep after the Governor’s ball; for that scene 
with his mother, coming so rudely upon his 
interview with Angela, and driving her from his 
presence, shocked and depressed him, terribly. 
Now that he was almost certain of the girl’s 
identity with the person he had crossed, the 
ocean to serve, this interruption to which he had 
been compelled to submit seemed all the more 
cruel. It had placed him in a position of great 
embarrassment: for he felt that’ a thorough 
understanding with the old gentleman should 
have preceded the rash impulse of his proposal. 
Debating these things in his mind, and. réstless 
under this harassing struggle of thoughts, he 
wandered through the park, across the Bowling 
Green, and down toward thé East River, where 
some vessels were lying at their wharfs. The 
wind blew, upon him cool from the water, and he 
lingered there, watching the manceuvres of 2 
pretty vessel that, had rounded Battery Point, 
and was heading toward the wharf on which he 
stood. In a dreamy way he watched the bird- 
like craft as it came sweeping toward him, furled 
its sails, and was’ hauled up to its moorings. 
Then he was about to turn away ; but his motion 
was arrested by three persons who appeared on 
the deck and were soon grouped upon the wharf, 
Fausbrook started forward. There was the 
very man he was thinking of, leaning, on the 
arm of Sir William Johnson, whose tall, health- 
ful figure seemed: to yield almost his sole svip- 
port—for trouble or illness’ had changed the old 
missionary terribly: his shoulders were bent, his 
features pale, and he. moved slowly, and seemed 
to keep up with the subdued: but still long strides 
of his companion ‘with consitlerable difficulty. 
Bekind these two came the young Indian, 
Locarne;  grave,. stately, and passing through 


the little grove of shipping—which must have 
(508) — 


been new to him—with as little seeming curios- 
ity a8 if'it” ‘fad been a clump of dead trees in 
some forest. : 

' A sense of ‘great relief came upon Fausbrook 
when he fully recognized these travelers, With 
an extended hand he went forward to meet 
them, cordially welcomed the ‘baronet, saluted 
the old gentleman with almost reverential cour- 
tesy, and gave a friendly recognition to the 
young chief. 

“You must have been ill—very ill,” he said 
to the missionary, walking by his side. «The 
change will pain your grandchild as it troubles 
me.” 

“Ah) this is nothing,” broke in Sir William, 
in his frank, hearty way. ‘He has been ill— 
Locarne here and I can bear witness to that; 
but it is all over with now, and a few days in this 
fresh sea-air will bring him round famously.” 

“The old man smiled a little sadly, and said 
that he had been ill, and very troublesome to his 
friends, but was getting stronger—indeed, was 
quite well again. 

Fausbrook was full of anxious sympathy, and 
walked by the old man with shortened footsteps. 
When they came to the park, it was evident that 
their walk had been too much for the invalid’s 
strength: he panted for breath, and dragged 
hegvily on the strong arm of his friend. 

Johnson was anxious ‘to reach the public- -house 

in which they were to lodge, and did not seem 
to comprehend this weakness; but Fausbrook 
saw and took advantage of it. 
7 Our friend has overtaxed himself, I fear. 
Pray leavé him with me awhile. The air is 
bland as summer to-day: it will do him good to 
rest on one of the seats here, while you go 
forward, and .make,- arrangements, .; Would you 
not like this, Father’ Meda?” 

The off ian was a little startled; but, after a 
moment, gave his assent by moving toward a 
bench under:the great ¢lm-tree which ‘had, only 
a few hottrs' before, been occupied by the military 
eR aetenaee pt eseks 

Sir William yielded up his charge with sonte 
solicitude, but! made no’ serious objection ; and 





























afier the old man was comfortably seated, went 
away with Locarne, anxious to seciire a mdre 
permanent place of rest for his’ friénd. 
Fausbrook began to feel all the delicacy of ‘his 
situation when once ‘alone with thé fidin hé had 


been so anxious to meet. He felt’ that ‘the half 
hour he had secured would be the most potential 
of his life. ‘His heart beat almost audibly ; his 
lips seemed incapable of uttering the words he 
wished to speak, All his brave young strength 
was, for the time, held in thrall by a sensitive 
dread of giving pain: 

The old man seemed to be waiting for some 
communication that he dreaded to hear: his 
hauds rested wearily on his knees; his eyes 
were bent on the ground. After an interval of 
silence he spoke, but it was with effort ; 

‘“‘ My child—my Angela—you have seen her? 
Is she well? Is she happy among these gay 
people ?” 

Fausbrook was relieved by this questien: for 
it unlocked his own lips. 

“I saw her last night,” he said, “ well, and 
the fairest among many beautiful women, If 
she was not happy, it must be imputed to some- 
thing I was rash enough to say to her.” 

The old man lifted his head. 

“What may. that be 2” 

Fausbrook was not a timid man: he only 
shrank from giving pain‘ to others, never from 
receiving it. With more eloquence than he was 
himself conscious of, he told the story of’ his 
love, besought the old man to pardon him for 
having de tere it already to his granddaughter, 
and almost implored, his consent to ‘a speedy 
marri: age. 

Meda listened to him in grave silencé, never 
once removing his eyes from that handsome 
face; but over his own countenance there came 
dana after cloud of anxious listening that gave 
little sign of success to the cause so earnestly 
pleaded. When all was told, so far as regarded 
himself, the young man paused, and, with almost 
breathless anxiety, awaited some response to his 
prpporel There was evident struggle | in the old 
man’s bosom before he could force’ himself to 
utter a, word. When he did speak, it was gravely 
and with forced calmness, through which the 
vibrations of a great struggle broké now and 
then. 

** You love this girl—my child—a young creat- 


“ure brought up in the wilderness, without name, 


with no hold’on the world save that which lies in 
the life of,an old man,now almost in his grave?’ 

“T Jove her more dearly than anything or 
everything on earth. Fer that reason IT ask 
her of you—implore you to let no real or 
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faticied' ‘impediment. stand between me and your 
consent.” 

_ “And she loves you ?” 

“Had I hot thought so, this interview would 
never have taken place.” 

«Then ‘without’ forthe; with’ no name save 
that of an“ hiimble’ Indian’ missionary, you are 
ready’ to take’ her your countess?” 

Fauasbrook ‘smiled. 

‘. These ate not things to be taken into consid- 
eration ‘when a tian lovés the woman’he asks to 
become his wife: Besides,’” he continued, blush- 
ing at what'' seemed like’ his own arrogance 
‘“what need have’ I of name or fortune? | Is no 
that which I inherit enough for us ‘both ?” 

“ But,’” said‘ the’ old ‘man, with serious em 
phasis, ‘“‘what if a marriage with my grand 
daughter should ‘cast Wishionor ‘on’ the prou 
name you offer her?” 

« That ‘would be impossible. Honor or die 
honor, save a8 it rests ‘in'the individual, is onl: 
the inheritance ofa social prejudice—not'a jut 
estimate of worth.” 

The old man paused a momefit, evident)» 
struggling ‘with himself: then’ his yes, th: 
had gradually brightened out of their tired look 
sank to the earth, and on ‘his pale'cheek came 
slow flush that. burned ‘there a and deepe: 
as he spoke. 

“Young man,” ‘he ‘said, “when T ‘first ‘sav 
you on the camping-ground at Albany, “you tol 
me of a person you had crossed ‘the ocean t 
find. How would it be if that person, with wha: 
your world would call ‘her dishonor,’ stood in 
Angela’s place: could you love her?” 

“Tf she were Ahgela—yes.” 

“And ‘you Would’ marry’ her?” 

“ATl the ntl because one of my Yracé had 
done her wrong.”  * 

«Have you considered this? Have’ you ‘ever 
contemplated the possibility of anything so 
unlikely ¢rdssing' ‘your ‘path — the "defiance it 
would’ offér’ to ‘public’ opinion—thé difficulty of 
making the world you’'live in ‘understand the 
nobility of a sacrifice so great?" 
~’Fausbrook Taid ‘his hind gently over’ that 
which was beginning to tremble dn the old 
man’s knée. His face’ was pale with generous 
emotion. Tf possible, ‘he’ wished to ‘spare this 
aénsitive ‘Sout the’ piin of further explanation. 
_ “All these things T have’ thotight over and 
over again, ever since the first suspicion came 
to me that your granddaughter and that’ young 
lady were the same person.” Tt was not till I 
was certain of it that 'T asked’ her of you.” 

A faint ‘shock stemed to ‘pass over ‘the old 
man, Fausbrook felt the hand he had pressed 
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with such, tender sympathy close around: his 
fingers, and the touch ran through his nerves 
with a thrill of pain. 

‘There is ng need of explanation,” he said. 
“IT know all that you could say.” 

‘No,’ said the old. man, sitting upright for 
the first time during this interview, and appear. 
ing to lift himself out.of the dull lassitude of 
physical weakness; ‘there is much to, say that 
no one can'tell you but myself. I have not the 
strength to dwell on details, or more than give 
you a broken outline of facts that. I hoped would 


be allowed to pass with myself into oblivion: | 


for even my granddaughter is ignorant of the 
blood that flows in her veins, or of events that 
have driven us to find a home with savages.” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

‘‘Ir you have heard of me at all, it has 
been as Signor Roberto: for in England and 
America I have taken no other name save that 
the Indians have given me. But you have heard 
of the Counts of Foscarelli, a Florentine family 
of some note?’ 

Fausbrook looked surprised—almost startled. 

“An old family,” he answered, bending. his 
head ,with impulsive reverence; ‘honorably 
recorded in history hundreds of years before the 
Earls of Forsborough were heard of.”’ 

A faint sigh stirred the old man’s bosom. 

‘When I am laid in the grave, the last count 
of that time-honored name_ will have passed 
away.” 

Fausbrook looked up in astonishment. 

“And you are that man?” 

“I am that man—the wreck of a race so 
proud that it saw, all its vast possessions pass 
away, under many changes, till nothing was left 
but a fine old palace in Florence, and some out- 
lying lands near that city, and felt no diminu- 
tion of dignity from the loss, 

‘“‘This was my father’s inheritance, and is 
mine, He was an old man, and very anxious 
that the grand old name he bore should be per- 
petuated. My own inclinations seconded his 
wish. that I should marry and form one house- 
hold with himself. It was so arranged. My 
bride took her place in the old mansion, quite 
content with our narrow fortune, and happy in 
the studious, pursuits that had made our race 
famous among learned men. 

‘Still, we had one cause of anxiety: no heir 
was born to us. My only child was a daughter, 
in whom the name that had come down to us 
through a line, of honorable men. and pure 
women during many generations would be lost. 

“When this child. was approaching her 
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fifteenth year, her mother died. I need not 
dwell on the misery of that time. It shook all 
the strength of my manhood. I became gloomy, 
inert, and at. last an invalid. The physicians 
ordered me to travel. I had seen all that was 
interesting in the Old World, in company with 
the woman who. had been taken from me: to 
have visited them again would prove mournful 
as a funeral, But this Western continent, dis- 
covered by one of my own countrymen, offered a 
broad field of ‘observation, perhaps usefulness ; 
and in my sorrow I yearned for action. 

‘«« My father seized upon the idea of this ocean- 
voyage, and urged me to seek this broad, wild 
country, and study its features and its people: 
for both seemed to him full of picturesque 
interest. I went, leaving my child with her 
grandfather, and under the immediate care of a 
woman who had been the governess of her 
mother. Beyond all her powers of education 
were the wonderful learning and delicate social 
accomplishments that my father delighted to 
impart to the young creature, on whom he had 
always lavished more than paternal love. Thus 
sheltered and surrounded, I had no anxiety 
regarding the welfare of my daughter, and 
thought only of the pain of parting. 

“IT left Florence, and came to this country; 
remained but a short time in New York, then 
went up the Hudson, and traveled deeper and 
deeper into the wilderness. After stopping for 
a time among the Mohawks and Oneidas, I found 


the beautiful lake-country of the Cayugas, and 


rested with that tribe two years. They were a 
hospitable people, utterly uncivilized, but full of 
interest to a man who had the good of humanity 
at heart. 

«Among these people the studies I had pur- 
sued came in use: out of my stores of what had 
seemed useless knowledge, I found means to aid 
these savages, Among them I established mis- 
sionary-schools—not of doctrines alone, but of 
ideas useful to their every-day life and moral 
advancement. For'the first time I felt myself to 
be useful to my fellow-creatures, and out of that 
won the healthful contentment that usefulness 
alone can give. 

‘*At long intervals I had letters from Italy, in 
which my father, urged me to go on with the 
work I had inaugurated. ‘Sometimes came del- 
icate little missives from my child, full of affec- 
tionate solicitude for my welfare, and expressions 
of loving regard that filled my heart with 
rejoicing. 

“At last a letter reached me that had been 
months on the way. It was from my father’s 
agent, asking orders about the property. 
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**My father was dead. 
-1¢ left the Cayugas at once, crossed the ocean, 
reached Florence, and went directly to the old 
home. It was closed, the agent told me, in 
order that no one might disturb my father’s art- 
treasures until I came to take possession. Soon 


' after the Count’s death, my daughter had left 


Florence with her governess, who was a native of 
some village deeper in the country. I knew the 
place, and.sought it at once. 

“(The governess had retired to her’own home, 
taking my daughter with her, thinking ‘it’ a safe 
retreat until I should come to claim’ her. At 
first her charge had been sad and lonely, she 
said; but the village they were in was strangely 
picturesque, and so near to the city that parties 
were constantly coming and going between it and 
two or three villas occupied by a class of people 
with whom she might be permitted to form a 
pleasant intimacy. Sometimes these people gave 
rural fétes, dressed like peasants, and’ enjoying: 
their out-door life much in the same fashion ; 
and it often happened that tourists and artists, 
loitering away the summer in that pleasant 
neighborhood, would be’ invited to join ‘them. 

“‘The governess was a simple-hearted woman, 
who found her greatest happi in the i t 
enjoyment of her pupil, and had ‘no thought of 
the danger that this liberal way of life might 
bring upon her. 

*¢In one of these out-door fétes, where the 
young people were acting their favorite role of 
light-hearted peasant-girls, an Englishman, who 
was @ guest at one of the villas, joined them, 
and during some weeks remained inthe village. 
When he left, my daughter went with him. 

“TE left Florence in a blind search: for my: 
child. Almost an. entire year I spent in going 
from place to place over the whole continent, 
and far into the East ; but to no avail. At last I 
received news that my daughter was in England. 
I found her at Forsborough Castle, ‘by the ‘sea. 
She was alone. The man who had brought her 





there was absent much of the tithe, and she lived ; 


almost in solitude: for Forsborough was among 
the most remote of his possessions—a grand old 
structure, that had been given up to a household 
of servants for years before she was installed 
there. In character and experience’ my daughter 
was scarcely more than the child I had left her: 
a saddened and lonely young mother, yearning 
for the love to which she had ‘so madly sacrificed 
herself. My appearance terrified’ her’ at first, 
and, with pathetic entreaty, she besought my 
forgiveness for the wrong she had doné in aban- 
doning her home, and the weary pain of her 
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silence; but in all this there was no apparent 


sense of shame—no consciousness’ of the dis- 
grace she had brought upon that home. Indeed, 
after the first pain and vivid excitement of our 
meeting was subdued, she brought her child to 
me, and, with’ proud tenderness, would have 
placed it'in my arms; but, spite of my pity, spite 
of her loving entreaty, I turned ‘from it with a 
gesture that brought tears to her eyeés,’and filled 
her voice with pathetic sorrow. 

“*Ah, you, alas! will not love it: like my 
husband, you are disappointed that it is not a 
son,’ 

‘*Her husband! How could she speak’ that 
word ‘so confidently? There was no embarrass- 
ment in her manner—no faltering of the voice 
when she uttered it: This thought thrilled my 
heart with a wild hope that ‘she was indeed a 
wedded wife. I took courage, and questioned her. 
She seemed surprised and wounded. The tears 
in her eyes were quenched by a gleam of defiant 
scorn, ‘Married?’ ‘she said, ‘of course they were 
married, in ‘a small place somewhere in Italy, on 
the very day that she left her governess. The 
name of the place she had forgotten—if, indeed, 
she ‘ever knew it; but there was an old, old 
church there; they stood ‘together’ at’the altar, 
and a priest performed the ceremony. I ought 
to have tinderstood that, being her father, and 
knowing the'proud race she belonged to.’ 

“The proud emphasis with which she said 
this gave me confidence, and I questioned her 
still more closely. “Had Lord Fausbrook pro- 
claimed this murridge?' Did the world know 
of it? 

“ How could she'tell me that?’ He was the 
world to her, and’ she desired no other. If the 
child had been a boy, he would have taken her 
and it’up to ‘London, where he went’ so often ; 
but it was only a poor little darling of a girl, and 
a great disappointment, and had best remain 
with her at Forsborough. Was there’ anything 
wrong in that? 

*¢] was relieved. A great burden’ of shame 
was lifted from my heart: Either my daughter 
was Lord Fausbrook’s wife, or she believed her- 
self to be so. At the worst, the crime ofa false 
marriage had been perpetrated, of which she 
was the victim, nét a participant. She might 
have been wronged; but oh! how I thanked my 
God ‘that she had no conscious part in the wrong. 

«J went.to London, ‘and found Lord Faus- 
brook: a haughty man, who disputed ‘my right 
to question him, with imperious disdain. if the 


) lady had told me of her marriage, why did I 


come to him for proofs? Surely a father might 
believe his'own child. | It would be time enough 
to give explanations when her word was doubted. 
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He believed, my daughter was, content to;remain 


at Forshorough; if,not,,I;might,choose her, plage, 


of abode, and he would make no, objections, 
‘“«T need, not, .tell, you; how, words. like. these 

made the, blood burnin my,veins,'or low. bit- 

terly I denounced, the man:. but my wrath. had, 


no more effecton him, than; reasoning had,.pro-, 


duced. Iwas compelled to leave, London without 
redress. At Forsborough,; 1; found; opposition 
quite..as firm. . My daughter ‘refused. to , believe 
that Lord Fausbrook, had, done wrong in, retain- 


ing the proofs I had demanded. With equal. 


firmness she, resisted, my | entreaties, ‘that | she 
would return with me,|to Italy,..,Her duty \and 
her love for its master, she said, would|keep her 
in Forsborough so long.as her husband, desired 
her, to remain there;, but if, I;would stay with 
her, it was.all of happiness, that she asked, 
“While a doubt..of: my ;daughter’s. marriage 


remained, L resolved to.remain,in, England, and; 


watch over her. \To this end [took )lodgings 


near the castle, and, spent.much,of my, time. with, 


her, hoping that, .after the first. proud gust of 
resentment that, my, perhaps too, peremptory 
demand. for. proofs,.of; his,, marriage, occasioned, 


he would;tell me, the truth, which, would, give me, 


the right to insist on a,public..recognition, of his, 
wife, or to, separate;,,them, forever...) Indeed,; it 
would have.been, forever;, for, in her isolation, 
she had.become a, frail,;.sensitive, creatures -so 
absorbed in this intense passion that, had, led her 
to, forsake everyone, \else|for this..man,, that\a 
knowledge of her jposition.would have broken 
her proud spirit and delicate body as if they had 
been racked; to:death.by torture. (So,sure, was I 
of this, that. no. breath of the doubt that harassed 
me was allowed to reach her. 


. Thus. some, months; passed, . |My presence ‘ 


near the, castle evidently kept, Lord Fausbrook 
away from.it ; and, under, constant; strain of, 
loving expectation,and keen disappointment, my 
daughter seemed to be fading away, before my 
eyes.  Driven:desperate.by;this, I.had resolved to 
make another effort:to win the.truth from him, 
when a letter came announcing,-his,intentian.to 
spend some, weeks at Forsborough, and ordering 
that preparations should.be made for the. recep; 
tion of a lady relative.and her son, who had an- 
nounced her intention of visiting.the, castle,” 
Here young Fausbrook, who, had distened: with 
disturbing interest tothe, narrative, suddenly 


broke in upon jit. Pale,and.exeited, he dalek his: 


hand on the old man’s..knee,) 

“I entreat you-——I, entreat you-—spare me a 
yourself, the pain of detailing, what followed that 
visit:, I, know it: all,,,, My mother, was the lady— 


I was the child—who, came to Forsborough... The, 
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;death of your unhappy. daughter, the marriage 


that.took, place-afterward, and your own depart- 
ure from England with the little: girl, was told 
me on the night after Lord Fausbrook was laid 
in the ‘tomb, hy an.old servant of the: house—so 
old, that, his failing memory. and rambling words 
gave some-false impressions with the truth as he 
understood. it, , But, he-was.under the impression 
that you,came ,to. England with your daughter, 
and must have lengthened months: into: years): 
for he speke,of theichild as being more than her 
possible age, Poor old| Gibbs had almost outlived 
himself ;; but what, he said that night, rambling 
in his speech and erying like.a child, hen almost 
taken, the spring of youth out of me.’ 

The, missionary looked upon that frank, anti 
some face, turned, upom, him with, such earnest- 
ness,,and wondered if. the Earl, had: in «truth 
learned who it) was that. had broken that young 
mother’s heart. by coldly and craftily convineing 
her, that, the. man she loved so devotedly ‘had 
dishonored,,her by, a false; marriage. Could‘ he 
know,-that, this; was done by his own, mother; and 
that..her smiling; sarcasms and half-disguised 
sneers, over the disgrace of his wronged daughter 
had driven, him into the wilderness of America— 
there to hide his. little one and. the shame of her, 
birth—-among; the Cayuga savages? 

Something ofthis the old. man; read, in. .Faus- 
brook’s troubled face. He had no heart. to force 
the, whole, bitter, truth upon him, but, with a 
gentle touch of pity, sought to apologize for what 
he: had, felt. compelled.to say in exoneration, of 
hig.own,dead child. 

«You -have; sought, the ruaee of my Argela 
without, knowing that her mother was in.heart-— 
yes, snd inact, too--innocent as she is,’’ he said, 
with gentle emphasis. , ‘‘ This you will be gladte 
kuow,;, whether she.consents to become your wife 
or not. , /Buti;for, this, I, would. not, in. anything, 
haye corrected.the story of poor old Gibbs.’’ 

‘‘ Whether Angela, becomes, my wife, or not?’’: 
repeated the ;young,man. .‘‘My dear friend, 
there must,,be. no question of that. We.are 
already pledged.to,each other.” 

| The missionary shook, his head. Lads 

“Angela knows nothing of her own history. 
She is. sensitive,| proud, self-sacrificing,”’ 

‘+ But. why, must she know ?”’ 

‘* Because. it; is her right—because a. secret. ig 
the most dangerous curse that,ever comes between 
amanand the,woman he marries, To-day Angela 
will know.all that I have told you,” 





CHAPTER, XXXVII. ' 
_ As \Lady Fausbrook, stood before her window 
that morning, she saw her son sitting under the 
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élm-tree, conversing with the old man, whom.she 
hiad( hated and feared. half her-life,.;,The sight 
struck her with a pang of. surprise, 

| 4¢He defies:me, then,’ she shought., ‘*He hen 
sent for the old. man.» He said I was determined 
to Tule or ruin, and dares me tojit..-Well, be: it 
so. \Hehas thrust: the girl dorveek to, her fate, 
and must. take the consequendes.’’ 

While these thouglits., were. humieg hace 
the woman's: brain, her face; being in its natural 
state, grew more and ‘more pallid) in) the, fresh 
morning-air, and became. absolutely haggard 
when she saw the two men arise and walk along 
a path leading to Broadway, the oldman leaning 
on her son's arni, and looking up to him with a 
grateful consciousness! of support, which was the 
bitterness of gall to her,and her face was hard as 
stone when slie took a silver hand-bell'from the 
nearest table, and rang it violently. 

**Parsons! Parsons!’’| she called. out, ina 
sharp voice, that) made the handmaiden shiver } 
with mingled ‘dread, and hate;:,) for. she had 
learned by the sound of; that, bell to understand 
the various caprices of my lady’s temper, and 
was becoming terribly rebellious, if mot yindic- 
tive under its subtile; torment. 

With all these feelings active in-her own tongh | 
heart, the woman forced: herself te, obey. the } 
summons that cailed her to fresh insults, 

Parsons ‘appeared ata side-deor bet opened to » 
her own room, rie I 

** Parsons, you know Mr. tomy and where, he > 
is to be found > go'to:him»at \onice,!and say that 
T wish to:see him:as soon as_possible,’’ 

Parsons opened ‘het hard: gray ‘eyes wide, and 3 
a look of vane rebellion: came-into them. 

«“ Excuse mé,”’ shesaid;) fit’ isyno part.of my ; 
duty to run érrands.’’ f 
My lady was struck yan with amazement, 


. that! hardened/on tli¢»instant into, swift. anger. 
she. said, with } 


” 


“Go back to ‘your room, 
enforced quiet; ‘you are «no, longer..in» my 


‘sérvice.” 
Parsons closed; her, thin, lips; firmly, hes; 


forcing back a crowd of bitter, words/that sprung } 
to them after months of slumbering resentment, ; 
and, erecting’ her. person into. a stiff, defiant ; 
attitude, made a lew courtesy, /and retreated: into 
her own room. The sharp sound of, my.lady’s 
bell fo'lowed her, but if .it; was! intended |to call 
her back she took: no: heed of it, 


Okalona was in the habit-of ‘visiting the maid’s ; 


room, and now oecupied her, usual place there, 
with her limbs gathered-up on the window-seat. 


and both slender arms clasped, jaround | her 


passions, aroused in. the serying-woman, who was 
ready,to seize upon any instrument of vengeance 
that presented itself, 

‘Looking;.over, Okalena’s, shoulder, she saw:a 
messenger, evidently from my, lady, going across 
the park toward, the. Bowling Green, and after- 
ward recognized, Roach, who was walking hur- 
riedly toward the,Governor’s mansion. Okulona 
saw him also,.and a sharp, hissing exclamation 
came,from between herteeth. A closet connected 
Parsons’ room with the parlor occupied by her 
mistregs...; The. door was partly of glass, and so 
out,of keeping, with the objects around it that 
it had been locked inside, and the folds. of.a 





crimson curtain, so arranged that it had the effect 
ofa window,, Parsons had locked this door and 
arranged the drapery,, but she had kept, the key. 

‘sCome,’?;she said, in a whisper, drawing close 
to Okalona. ‘Come, and learn how treacherous 
a white,woman can be. .I have been here before. 
Come!’ ci 
| Okalona: arose, and, following the instinct t of 

discovery, born, with her, entered the closet. 

Parsons pushed the girl toward a line of light 

that. broke.between the curtains, through which 
} Lady,.Fausbrook was seen standing by a small 
) spindle-legged | table; on which such delicate 
; articles as, were.common to alady’s bower-room 
| of the, period were arranged... She was talking, 
fast;and eagerly, to John Roach, who stood, near 
her, listening.with sullen attention, but evidently 
in no, conciliatory, mood, 

‘So. she refused you? At last you did speak 
out, and.she refused you?’’ my lady was saying. 

‘Refused me?’ answered Roach, with. scoff- 
3 ing bitterness. . ‘‘ Yes, as if I.had been,a negro- 
slaye and she a born queen. You had led me to 
expect something better than that, my lady.’ 

«« But. you, hesitated—you wasted time in, pur- 
} snit.of that.fiery-eyed young squaw, who seems 
to, have bewitched, you, with her feathers and 
wampum, into;a ridiculous passion,” 

Roach, laughed, mockingly. 

‘¢ Bewitched ,.me—ridiculous peaslens Dear 
lady, have.l really fallen so low in your estima- 
; tion as that?” 

‘“‘At any rate, it.has been enough like real Jove 
te keep you, from,.speaking till, Fausbrook’s 
: presence in New York rekindled all that artful 
creature’s hopes. of ensnaring him; and she. has 
done it: for, in less than: half, an hour. after 
she, drove, you from. her with insults, my.son 
; proposed to her, and. was eagerly. accepted.” 

‘Accepted ?, Lord Fausbrook accepted ?’’ 

“As you would have been, but for love of this 
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uplifted knees, The fierce! dejection,, of this |.dark-browed Indian girl,’’ said my lady, with a 
‘attitude, and the wild dark face, appealed to the } silken sneer. 
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“Love—love? You insult me, madam: The 
wild beauty of a creature like that can’ hardly’be 
supposed to inspire love, though this’ one has 
learned to feel it with a savage intensity that is, 
at any rate, amusing.” 

“She seems to have amused’ ‘you’ for some 
length of time, and at great cost, if Fausbrook is 
allowed to marry this girl Angela,’ 

‘Bat he shall not marry her. Thowgh he 
were ten times a lord, he shall’ not have th 
girl.” 

My lady’s eyes brightened; she drew closer 
to Roach, and spoke in a low voice,’ but with 
great rapidity: 

“That is the spirit I wished to see—the spirit 
that will defeat him and secure her; but this 
young squaw must be given up.” 

Roach swept his hand back with an air of 
coarse disdain. 

“Give her up? Why, if the’ creature broke 
her heart, it would be nothing in a case like 
this. I have given her up already.” 

“Then the course is clear. Had we known ofa 
certainty, capable of proof, that this Angela was 
the person both you and Fausbrook were searching 
for, the plan we laid out would have been less easy 
than it is now; for, on their return, these people 
will be separated from their friends the Cayugas, 
and be a small party. You will start at once. 
The priest, with his band of converted Indians, 
must be placed in ambush somewhere on the cross- 
trails, deep in the wilderness that you told me of. 
Have horses ready: seize upon the whole party, 
and take the shortest route for Canada.’ 

Roach was about to speak, but my lady silenced 
him with a lift of her hand. She had studied 
this subject too thoroughly for consultation to be 
needful. 

‘Once. in the wilderness,” she éontinued, 
“and out of all reach from the Cayugas, marry 
the girl then and there. The old man is too 
feeble for protest—the girl will be wholly in 
your power. The priest is legally competent. 
Take your bride to Canada. Send Lord Faus- 
brook proof of the marriage, and your fortune 
is made.” 

Roach stood in silence, regarding the woman 
with a glance of sinister admiration. Still he 
hesitated. 

“*fs it of the Indian girl you are thinking?” 
she said, impatiently. 

“The Indian girl? Confound her, no!’ but—” 

“Ah, I understand: money will be wanted— 
plenty of it—and that will only come to you 
with the bride’s fortune. Here!’ 


My lady took a key that was attached to a 
chain that fell from her bosom, unlocked a 
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casket ‘that ‘stood upon the table, and poured 
from: it'a double-handful of British gold, which 
she forced upon him. 

Roach recoiled a little, and turned fiery red. 
He could have robbed the woman in the dark 
with far Tess shame than he felt in taking her 
carelessly-offered' money; but he dropped it, 
with a heavy clink, into one of the broad pockets 
of ‘his velvet coat, while she turned to close the 
coffer. A sudden jerk of her chain drew the 
key from its lock before the bolt was shot. She 
did’ not observe this: but Parsons, who was 
watching her like a fox, did. 

‘*Make reddy at once—there must be no 
delay,” urged my lady, following Roach to the 
door, and closing it behind*her. After this, only 
a low murmur of voices reached Parsons from 
the small ante-room beyond. Noiseless, and 


‘ swiftly as a cat springs, she opened the closet- 


door, darted through the curtains, and seized the 
secret coffer. She stood a moment, breathless, 
then opened the coffer, searched it, and darted 
back through the curtains, with something, 
unknown as yet to herself, pressed between both 
her hands, and a heart that beat almost to 
suffocation with cowardly fear. 

Parsons was not the only person among these 
conspirators who could act promptly, and with 
consummate deception. As Roach was crossing 
the park, Okalona came slowly from a side-path 
and stood before him, shrinking with modest 
surprise. 

‘¢Okalona!. My own bright wild-bird here? 
I did not hope to see you this morning. Give 
me your hand, dear, for Lam going away, and 
spring will come: before we meet again.” 

Okalona gave him her hand. It was hot and 
quivering: but, in his excitement, Roach did not 
observe it. 

“Going away?” she said. ‘Ah, as the birds 
fly: only to come back again.” - 

“Yes; yes: as'a bird flies'to find its mate. I 
shall come to Owasco in the spring, and ask for 
Okalona. Will she be waiting for me?” 

Okalona bent her head, and kissed his hand 
with her’ ‘usual wild grace of homage. This 
time Roach started—the touch of her lips seemed 
to burn hith, ‘There was ‘something fiercely 
strange, too, in’ ‘her ‘voice, as she said: 

‘«Okalona will be there!” 

Roach was about’ to question her further; but 
a glance at my lady’s window revealed her vigil- 
ant face looking out. With a start, and almost 
an oath, he dashed the burning hand from him 
and hurried away: 

Okalona uttered a low fierce cry, as the man 
left her—a cry so full of bitter anguish that it 
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followed him like a death-wail of the civilization: . “Then Okalona'will go to Locarne’s lodge by 

he had crushed within ‘her. He-heard: it; but } the light of his death-fire.”’ 

passed on without once looking “back. ’Then aemnoeen 

Okalona became all the savage: she dréw herself CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

up, turned her dark young face upon'‘him,'and,; Tar night, as Angela lay asleep, someone 

with a wicked cutl of thé lip, repeated’: °° eame into her bed-room, ‘and touched her on the 
« Yés, I will be there?” shoulder..She ‘awoke with a start, and saw 
Then, with the slow, ferocious tread of a half-{ Okalona ‘in: the moonlight. 

grown panther, she’ crossed the park,‘and went} “ Do ‘not be’ afraid: it is Okalona. She can 

in search of Loearne,' down by the water, where ; stay no longer with ‘the ‘pale-faces. They make 

she knew he loved to spend the morning,'when ; her heart’sore.. She has seen the good father. 

ships were coming in: The chief saw Okalona, }‘He is’ sick.» He and my Angela will stay safe 

and came to meet her. ‘Her blood was’ on fire. }-with their ‘white brothers. Okalona, Locarne, 

She lost no time in explanation, but dashed inp and the guides will go to Owasco first, and bring 

her subject at once. many braves down the great trail: for the forest 
*« Locarne,”’ she said, pointing to the retreat-}-is black with danger. Tell this to the good 

ing figure of Roach, “there goes’a white man } futher, when he:comes to you in the morning, 

who has insulted the daughter of Dahionet. If; and finds that Locarne has left him, and all the 


you love her, kill‘ him,’ Cayugas are gone.” 
The' black eyes of Locarne flashed fiercely. Angela started up from her pillow, and held 
“Do I love her? Tell me to kill’ him’ a}-out her arms. |They gleamed like the limbs of a 
thousand times, and I will do it,’ statue in the moonlight. Nothing else was there. 
*« Locarne, listen. He'wishes to make our An- ** Okalont—Okalona!’’ she cried out, but no 





gela his white wife. She hates him. The great } answer came; andshe fell back, trembling with 
English lady hates her. They two will hunt te wonder that ‘a dream could be so real. 
down. Father Meda has come to take her back to The next morning, when Parsons discovered 
Owasco: for he is afraid of my lady,'who is:cruel ;\that Okalona had disappeared, a grim smile 
like a panther and sly asa fox. Father Meda came ‘over her hard features, and she*sat down 
will take us all away from ‘these white people. ; leisurely to enjoy the counterplot her own inge- 
This man has a band of Canada Indians whiting } nuity had set in motion, while her part: in it 
for him on the great trail. To-morrow he will} was so’ craftily concealed that she was almost 
set out to join them, with»his pockets full of the ; certain of escaping any evil consequences: that 
white woman’s gold. He will seize Angela.” might follow it. True, she had been ignomini- 
“And you—and you?” said Locarne, putting: ously diseharged: by my lady; but that had 
his hand on the haft of his scalping-knife. happened more than ‘once before, and directly 
‘‘No, no: he would take her, and then leave }'after seemed to be forgotten: As nothing had 
Okalona in the woods to die:’. But‘you will not; been’ said to enforce this dismissal since it was 
let him, though a thousand false Indians lie in} given, she had gone on with her duties, fully 
ambush for us. You will lead our guides, and ; peepee the same: result now, and loitered in 
they will track the’ white man ‘like hungry § her room’with great complacency some minutes, 
wolves, while I go forward, and bring down our } * that morning, after that silver bell was rung. 
braves from Owasco. ” teady with the guides, When she did condeseend to enter the dress- 
and Okalona will come.’ 3 ing-room, myilady was seated before her toilet, 
Locarne’s face lighted*up:' He was made too } with a’thin® veil of silver-gray hair falling over 
happy by the thought of taking Okalona with } her ‘shoulders, ‘from which a slender mulatto girl 
him for anything but faint opposition.’ ‘This’ she} was brushing the powder. 
silenced with impetuous force. “What; you?” said my laky; ‘still here? 
‘He will lie’in ambush for us all. He will }How long is: it, pray, since I requested you to 
rob us of Angela, and leave’ the good’ father'to } leave the house?’ 
starve in the woods. He is a traitor“a foxthat Parsons stood’ in’ the middle of the room, 
Locarne will trap like other wild beasts.’’ astounded and dumb. Then her face changed: 
“And then?’ questioned Locarne. her dull eyes gleamed with the glitter of melted 
The young Indian’s face gave eloquent inter-$ lead, and a sharp! laugh broke from her; and, 
pretation of his words. ‘During’'a few seconds, } wheeling ‘around, she walked out of the room. 
the girl pressed back the ache at her heart with When the young’ mulatto had done her work, 
both hands, Then she folded ‘them ‘firmly over { my lady went down to meet her son; who had 
her bosom, returned’ to the mansion, where he had accom- 
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panied ‘the missionary, from. whom that day 
Angela was to hear theystory of; her, mother, ; 

Nothing could be more sweetly maternal than 
my lady’s reception of the young man+—who met 
her; however, with a|.clouded brow: ;for he 
expected nothing, betier than,ai scene, of ex postu- 
“lation and protest. |. On the contrary, she came 
up to him bright with jearessing; smiles... She 
put one arm around, his neck, and ‘lovingly bent 
down his head that she might |kiss,his forehead. 
She had been longing to. see him, she said. Her 
heart was breaking under,a sense of disanion 
with her son—her dear, only son—whose: happi- 
ness was more precious a thousand times than 
her own. She was a woman perhaps too proud, 
too unyielding, but not incapable of self-sacrifice. 
If he was still resolved to marry this young lady, 
she would yield her consent... | 

Here Fausbrook’s brow els his., eyes 
‘brightened; he raised his mother’s; hand. to his 
dips, and kissed it with almost) passionate gnati- 
tude. 

Then she shook her head, and, peatling upon 
him still, went on: ‘But there; was, something 
that she wanted in | tetarn—nothing, bard to 
grant: but was it wrong te suggest alittle sepa- 
ration before the marriage? | They were both so 
young, and really had: been given, ‘no, time, for 
study of their own hearts. »It would be a terrible 
thing if this first love-that seemed immortal— 
should fail to endure the. test of time.;., She only 
asked the separation of a few months—say, from 
autumn till spring. Angela :;might return 
directly, with -her grandfather, to their home 
among the Cayugas, while he was devoted to 
the duties of his regiment, . Was this.too much 
for a mother to ask? 

The young man was irresolute. He walked ap 
‘and down the room with» impatient, strides, 
while his generous nature reasoned with itself. 
She was ready to give up’ so much: was he to 
withhold all concession ? 

The brightening of his face—the kiss that. he 
left upon his mother’s ‘uplified and pleading 
face—was enough. The woman had played her 
last card well. i 

Meantime thé (missiduary’ ‘and, his. witek 
daughter were together in Mrs, Clinton’s pretty 3; 
parlor, quite alone: for the good lady had 
arranged it.so. They were jboth very, pale, and 
shaken by emotions made. all;‘the,more painful 
from ‘continued suppression. The old ‘man, lay 
back: in his: chair, completely..exhausted. by an 
explanation that seemed to haye torn up the last 
remnants of pride left to him by the roots, ;; He 
had» watched that young face, ashe. faltered 
“through this’ narrative of.,shame, and, with 





‘breathless, dread, saw the blood retreat from jit, 
drop by, drop, until she knelt before him dumb 
endiwhite like a statne. 

' The old,;man leaned fervent. and touched, her 
With histhand, 9...) . , 

She started, and ioked wildly i in his face. 

“I know—I know,” she gaid; ‘he is waiting 
for,;my amswer.,,. He,.understood this, and ;yet 
would ,have married..me,-before all the world! 
Obj grandfather, grandfather! I cannot see him 
a mexer can see him again. Take me home. 
Take. me vback. into,.the woods, where Okalona 
has gone.,, She fled from the white people—so 
owill we!’ ' 

«My child,” answered the old.man, with per- 
suasive gentleness that was almost divine, ‘‘ even 
in.our pain, we must.not be unmindful of others. 
Take alittle time for thought before you refuse 
to see this generous youtig man,” 

“Oh, grandfather, thought. cannot change! the 
truth, for-him or for me. Only a little while 
ago, that good: old lady ‘told me what love is. 
Now youvhave taught me the meaning of shame. 
These things cannot go together.” 

The old man felt'the chilling truth of these 
words, He had: been forced to throw a burdén 
of pain on this. young life; only té increase that 
which hadiembittered his own. The thought 
filled him! with exceeding pity. He took her 
hands, and! smoothed) them: tenderly with his 
own, striving to.give her a little of the sublime 
strength that had helped him forward in his 
duties to/ humanity. His.i\drguments and his 
entreaties: calnied; her’ a little. She gave no 
consent to. them,. but listened. ; 

Then the old,.man left her, and went into 
another room, rs Lord Fausbrook was 
waiting, 

i#* You have told. ial consents ?’’ he ques- 
tioned, with , feverish anxiety, as Meda ap- 
proached him. 

‘¢T have told her, but haye not urged consent. 
In that she must be free.’”’ 

Fausbrook did not, wait to hear this, but went 
‘at once tothe room where Angela was sitting. 
She lifted her jeyes to his face one instant, and 
Cay fell again. | 

, Fausbrook . approached her with a, pleading 


smile, and, holding. out both hands. 


‘You have heard allthis: but what does it 
matter ‘to, us, my darling—my wife?” 

Angela did.not, answer,.,Her hands lay like 
dead things.in his clasp. .He dropped onjone 


knee, and strove to,warm them with his kisses. 


She tried to draw them from him, but. he would 
not give them mpi . 
“Tf there has been anything in what your 
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grandfather-has said that, can waund,you,' forget, 
it,” he pleaded, with eloquent intensity of desire; { 
‘¢There canbe no misalliance with the-descendy 
ant of an educated gentleman! who has: given the: 
best part of a noble’ lifé to the good of humanity, ; 
and a.man of as little real worth ‘as, myself, | 
Believe me, dear, one that) whieh o-seéths; ito 
wound you so will «always be a ‘scdeet frem) the’ 
world.” 

Here Angela lifted her head, onli wrung her 
hands: from his. fa le 

“But weshall know lied amt i's 
exclaimed, with passionate intensity of) A 
«Remember—as I always must-—that the sins 
of*the fathers are visited on the, children -unto 
the'third and fourth generation. I! ani only of) 
the ‘second. pe this shame, and: the evil of! it, 
die with me.’ 

The young man was diletioed for a:moment; 
but he loved the girl: too dearly for submission, 
and went on, pleading with eloquence:so sweet 
and persuasive that sobs: rose: to the: poor girl’s 
throat, and tears stole to her eyes; but; in: no 
other way did she'give:signs of yielding: 

While this scene! was’ enacted ‘in ‘the: bower 
room, Father Meda sat alone in the parlor where) 
Fatisbrook had left him." Weak and weary with! 





the pain of his interview, with Angelay he was 
glad to rest himself awhile; and: was «sitting 
there inert and sad; when a side-door was (par: 
tially opened, and a sharp, ‘half-frightened ‘half. 


venomous face looked intothe room| After ‘this; 
cowardly survey, Parsons came forward; a 
a‘small parcel in her ‘hand: 

“This belongs to you,”’: she !saidy speaking 
under her breath. ‘*‘f found’ itin the céffershe 
would never permit.meé tciopen: ‘but! ore: who 
keeps sharp watch can always find the way!to 
any secret: Once she forgot: tosturn ithe key 
only for a minute of two;! but: thatiwas enongh, 
She ‘had discharged mé, because d refused to be, 
her Juckey. I will! gobut:nototill: T) have the’ { 
satisfaction of telling herthat youchave this.” 
- The old’ man was: ‘bewildered.>Paasons- was) 
breathless with passion, and! crowded ‘her words 
so closely together thht he could’ notiwnderstahd 
them: » As he took thé: paper she 'firecd upon 
him; she added, ‘with emphasis: '» | 

‘You are a Christidi: gentleman, 'and will not 
fotget what;-a yer hard-used stig apa 
has done for you.’ 

With these words ' Pummentereel out of the 
room, and| walked deliberately into: that. where 
Lady Fausbrook was sitting. . My a ei 
her with chill surprise. | 

«Still here ?’’ she Said. Yai i 

«Yes, my lady, still: here,” eahited Peanits, 





holding to the\door, as a means,of retreat, ‘I 
only came to say, if you should miss anything 
from that little silver, box! there, jit. was) I who 
took it—I who have just given it to the old 
missionary, ‘Where it)belongs.’’ 

«dhady ‘Fausbnook started, to, her. feet, snatched 
the box, and :dashed.its contents out upon. the 
table ;.then-—sure,pf, her, loss, trembling,-in. all 
her, limbs, and. white to her, Jips—turned, upon 
the woman)., Bot Parsons had: disappeared. 

/ During some minutes,.Father,Mcda sat, there 
in.,bewilderment;,.bolding, the paper, thus 
strangely;.enforced.,.upon. him, At last he, 
unfolded .it;,with a\ dreary sort, of interest... It 
was,a single isheet, ‘closely written over, and, 
attached to it, a smaller paper, partly. in,print, 
He read this first, and instantly,a shock of elec- 
tricity seemed,to have.thrilled him from head; to 
foot. He read. the primted paper through again, 
though.it shook.and,rustled.like dead leaves in 
his;-hand. He then opened; the larger. sheet, 
hurried over.it-onee, then, doubting his very 
eyesight, read it again with forced deliberation, 
At last the old man arose to his feet and stood 
upright, like one who, had dropped a great burden 
of stone from his shoulders... All the nobility of 
hisiancestors seemed restored to.him. 

Thus changed,,he, entered: the room where 
Fhusbrook, was still pleading with Angela, 
‘Read these,’’ he-said, holding out the papers. 

Fausbreok, read; them, te,the, very end, at first 
glancing from, jing; to,tine, with, swift .compre- 
hension,; For-one, minute his face flushed, and a 
glad smile lay about his mouth; but it: faded 
slowly, away, leaving, bim. pale,,and_ serious. 
Angela watched him, with, grave interest. 

‘“‘What is it?’ she, questioned, appealing to 
her grandfather.., 

Faushbrook, came.forward; with the papers. 

‘It is, the, certificate of your. mother’s marriage 
with my (kinsman, the late, Harlof Forsborough, 
with! clear proofs. of everything, connected with 


‘i its written out by his,own hand—proofs: that 


must insure to. you his title, and. the estates I 
supposed to be mine,” 

‘*No, no!”’ .protested the girl. ‘*The marriage 
surely may be proven, (but.,not..the other—I am 
but a girl. Grandfather! grandfather! tell him 
that heis mistaken.” ...;, 

“«No,’? answered, the old man, with evident 
reluctance, (The Rarldom of Forsborough goes 
to heirs in general ;. descends alike to, males. and 
femalés.;| It grieves!mie,to say.this, Angela; but 
these | proofs, make). you. .1 -peeress of Great 
Britain.’”); ro ) 

“And he-rand, het?! , exclaimed Angela. 

Fausbrook | answered. her; witha faint smile; 
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se] er colonel of a reghneat in his TT 8 
army.” 

Angela started to’ her feet, holditig out her 
hand. 

««Let me read the paper for myself.’” 

As Fausbrook handed her the papers, the door 
opened, and his mother came’ into the room. 
There was something strange in her appearance; 
a sinister light quivered in her crafty blue eyes; 
faint flashes of pink shot over the whiteness ‘of 
her face; and when she saw the papers in 


Angéla’s hand, her fingers worked and qitivered' 


for one instant, as if she longed to spriig upon 
them: But this nervous strain was quickly sub- 
dued-—a smile came to her lips, like light ‘on a 
withered rose. 

“Ah, I see: Parsons has obeyed my order, and 
at last my mission is ended. Arthur, ‘you must 
forgive me. I did not think it fair to suppress 
those papers till after the marriage, though that 
was the dying wish of the late Earl—a sacred 
wish, which, but for an over-sensitive regard 
for the family honor, I would have carried out to 
the letter.” 

A look of sweet ingenuousness came over the 
woman’s face as she said this. She absolutely 
seemed to believe the falsehood that struck her 
auditors dumb with its suave audacity. 

‘Having crossed the ocean,” she continued, 
“in order to carry out this’ sacred mission of 
justice, at the peril of my life, I: may perhaps 
claim the privilege of being the first to congrat- 
ulate this young lady as a countess in her own 
right.” 

After uttering these words with an air of the 
most gracious courtliness, miy lady approached 
Angela, holding out her hand: 

Shrinking back from the offered’ ‘courtesy, the 
girl turned her troubled eyes from ‘the false 
smiles of the mother to the stern countenance of 
the son, and from that to her grandfather, who 
stood apart reading her thoughts, and perhaps 
anticipating them. Something in that calm, 
earnest face encouraged her. Back of the tiled 
hearth, a fire of hickory-wood was filling the 
room with its ruddy glow. “Moving deliberately 
towards it, she dropped the paper into the heart 
of the flames. 

“If J ever am a countess,” she said, reaching 
out her hand to the lover’ she had not till then 
accepted, “it will be when my Lord of Forsbor- 
ough has made me so.” 

The great forests of the lake-country had been 
beautiful when they lay outstretched beneath the 
skies of that early autumn, heavy with leaves, 
and rich with gorgeous coloring, as if all the 
sunsets of a year had fused their splendor in one 





vast painting. But since then, nature—the sub- 
tile artist—had ‘swept those forests with cold 
November: winds, torn away their leaves, and 
hurled them, knee-deep, into the hollows; robbed 
the gray rocks of their herbage and touched 
their rugged points with snow. — The lakes, crys- 
talized here and there with ice, reflected nothing 
but) the ‘black shadows of banks covered with 
sere grass, tree-boles, and naked boughs, that 
penciled millions 6m millions of dark lines against 
# bleak sky, until the whole landscape was like 
the gloomy’ engraving of a lost picture. 

This scene was rendered more gloomy by heavy 
storm-clouds, on the night appointed for the 
death-fire of »prisoners brought in from the 
cross-trails: by the Cayugas that Okalona had 
sent 'to aid Locarne in:the capture of those two 
conspirators—John Roach and the French priest 
—while lying in ambush for Father Meda and 
his party, who were still ignorant of the dangers 
they had escaped. 

A messenger sent from the city, had brought 
many: presents and kindly greetings from the 
missionary to his Cayuga friends. With the 
exception of a book or two, the lodge, with all it 
contained, was given to Locarne for a future 
home.: The Indian woman who had served the 
old. man so: many years still occupied the 
darkened, building, lamenting the friend she 
had lost: that night. She placed herself in front 
of her old home, with her face turned toward a 
point of high land on the shore at her right. 
There a crowd of black figures were moving up 
the banks, or heaping pine-knots and chips, 
saturated with turpentine, around the stump of 
a girdled tree, which loomed up, grim and gaunt, 
in the light of their torches. 

It seemed to the woman as if a thousand 
Indians, in fierce war-paint and glittering orna- 
ments, were flinging the light of their torches 
on the black waters of the lake. It may have 
been so: for they had come from the villages on 
the Cayuga, and around the fortifications of 
Owasco, in’ ‘crowds. | Sachems, chiefs, braves, 
women, children, all ‘were there—wild, eager, 
delirious with: the hope of a grand death-fire, 
perhaps'a little more exuberant in their cruelty 
than the high-born' gentlemen and ladies of 
Spain assembled at a bull-fight, and almost as 
cold-blooded as a masked lynching-party in the 
heart of our own civilization. As the woman 
looked, those’ torches multiplied: she could see 
the dusky green of the pines and hemlocks back 
of the death-pile.. Around: it the savages 
gathered, howling and shouting out their rage 
of excitement in fierce. ‘yells. 

Now ‘the death-fire: was’ kindled’; 
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slender tongues of flame shot up the circle of; the wilderness, guarding them from all harm. 


pine-knots. In its light stood two prisoners, 
white as the death they were waiting” for. 
Nearest to them was a crowd of chiefs, with 
Dahionet in front, and Okalona at his side— 
Okalona and Locarne, who had seized upon those 
two conspirators, and given them up to the tribe 
for a jubilee of fire. These were closed in by a 
double and triple wall of savages—a lurid crowd, 
howling and shouting out their rage of excite- 
ment in fierce yells for the signal that was to 
hurl these white traitors into the flames. 

That signal it was Okalona’s right to give: 
her swift feet and keen intelligence had sent 
down the force which had taken the prisoners in 
the treacherous ambush. The right of inaugur- 
ating this carnival of fire rested with her. With 
all those wild eyes upon her—in the very whirl- 
wind of those impatient cries—she stood mute, 
and more pallid than the wretched beings her 
uplifted finger would condemn. The man whose 
white face and wild eyes were turned upon her 
betrayed no cowardliness that could harden her 
heart; he made no gesture of entreaty; but 
there was something in his eyes that paralyzed 
her hand. She could not lift it, but stepped 
forward, and stood between the two men and the 
fire—beautiful in the courage of her resolve. 

‘“‘The prisoners are mine. You have given 
them to me. -By the laws of our tribe, I can 
give them up to torture, or set them free.” 

A hush of breathless expectation fell upon that 
savage crowd. In the wild-fire of those glaring 
eyes, the girl might well have trembled ; but she 
only faltered for a moment, then spoke out: 

“It is my will that a band,of trusty braves 
shall take these two men a day’s journey into 





Give them plenty of bread, dried-venison, and a 
gun, then let them go free, and, when they think 
of the Cayugas, know that the good white father 
they would have betrayed has taught us how to 
forgive.” ’ 

When Okalona ceased speaking, Dahionet 
stepped forward, and with his own hands cut the 
thongs that bound the two prisoners, and ordered 
a band of braves to guard them through the crowd. 
Before he went, John Roach threw himself at 
Okalona’s feet, and would have kissed them, in 
the deep humiliation of his gratitude; but she 
recoiled from him as if a serpent had attempted 
to coil itself around her, and made a gesture that 
he should be hurried away. ~ 

It was indeed time: for her words had raised 
a wild tumult of dissatisfaction among the 
savages. Some of them lowered fiercely on the 
prisoners as they passed, and followed them with 
threatening gestures. Others expressed their 
bitter disappointment by breaking up the fire and 
scattering its brands abroad with sullen fury. 

In the confusion, Dahionet came forward, 
with a stern and commanding front. His voice 
sounded loud and clear above the confusion as he 
spoke. 

«There will be no death-fire,” he said, “but 
a grand dance of peace, and songs that the winds 
will carry to every wigwam that a Cayuga sleeps 
in. Bring more wood, till the flames leap high. 
Light all the torches—fling them upward to the 
stars. This night Locarne will lead Okalona to 
the white father’s lodge. Throw a path of fire 
across the lake, that the Great Spirit may watch 
the canoe that takes them there.” 

[THE END. ] 
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Lrrrtez fisher by the sea, 

Catching fishes—one, two, three— 
In your net of golden hair, 

Little fisher, oh, beware ! 

Lest the fishes tangled there 
Should become a living snare. 


Well I know your face is fair— 
That your heart is free from care, 
Do you know the wrong you do, 
Breaking hearts that love you true? 
Oh! the days shall come to you 
When such fishing you shall rue: 


‘When the conquests that you make, 
When the hearts that you shall break, 
Snali in grim procession stand, 





In the Past’s remembered land, 
Dinning all your future skies, 
With their sad accusing eyes. 


Quit your fishing, little one— 

Quit the work so ill begun. 

When your heart grows large and sweet, 
Like a perfumed flower complete, 

With his mystic where and how, 

Love shall find you out, I trow. 


Love, that fisher never caught, 

All too priceless to be bought— 

Just the “ boy-god,” white and sweet, 
‘With blind eyes and wayward feet— 
Love perfected, heaven-sent, 

In your heart shall rest content. 
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BY, Buna RODMAN CHURCH. 


Mr. CoreMAn was half reclining i in. corner of 
the broad, comfortable sofa in his back-parlor, 
the very picture of middle-aged content, after a 
busy day, The student-lamp was lighted on the 
reading-table in the centre of the room, and 
things looked generally—as things always did 
when Mrs. Coleman had to do with them—par- 
ticularly cosy. 

The gentleman, while enjoying sweet-do-noth- 
ingness to its fullest extent, was contemplating 
his. wife, and thinking what a yery comfortable 
and altogether nice-looking person she was, She 
had, too, the useful faculty of taking so much 
care from her husband’s shoulders, that she 
might have said, after the enaPe of the French 
monarch: ‘The. house: it is me’’; but, being 
modest, and womanly as well, she aid nothing of 
the sort. She was satisfied with Mr. C, just as 
he was—and he was certainly a very pleasant 
man. 

One would never think of looking for the trail 
of the. serpent in so peaceful an, Eden ; hut it 
showed itself, nevertheless, on, the evening in 
question; and began in the ringing of pee front- 
door bell. 

agg hope that is no yisitor,” said M Cole- 
man, who, was reading aloud a hal Be in- 
teresting book, and did not feel, like entertaining 
company. 

“y liope so, too,” remarked Mr. C., who never 
felt like entertaining company. 

Some sort of altercation was evidently going 
on between the servant and the bell-ringer, and 
the lady of the house went to the rescue, 

“Tt is a man, ma’am, with a no fe, for the 
master,” volunteered Bridget; ‘ah * you’ ‘said 
he wasn’t to be disturbed.”’ 

A great many useless communications, which 
seemed highly,.important. to the .bearers, were 
brought to the door for Mr. Coleman; and, as he 
was very fired, his ‘wife’ resolved that, on this 
evening at least, he should not, be disturbed. 

“Give it to me,’’ she; said:,.‘s L.am,,Mrs. Cole- 
man.” 

‘“*My orders was strict, mut,” ‘replied the 
man, who had nuthing of the, Mercury about 
him, “to deliver it into the gentleman’s own 
hands, and wait for an answer’ 

Mrs. Coleman was a fine-looking woman, with 
quite an ae presence; and her: jmanner of 
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soying ‘You will not see him this evening, as 
he is very much fatigued: I will attend to the 
note” completely quelled the opposition. 

A queerly-folded and not over-clean half-sheet 
of note-paper was placed in her hand, and when 


she had made out the mis-spelled and pencil- 


marked contents, a flush rose to her face, as she 
said, very haughtily, to the messenger: “Tell 
the person who sent you that there is no answer.” 

She turned and swept hack to the sitting-room, 
and, the man, after standing irresolute for a 
moment, departed. He was kindly expedited in 
this movement. by Bridget, who almost shut the 
door on his back: for, having left a follower 
downstairs, she had quickly, settled in her own 
mind that, he was only some. ‘‘ begging-trash.”’ 

‘«‘ Richard,” said Mrs. C., with dreadful calm- 
ness, ‘* who is ‘Lily Ann’?” 

Mr. Coleman looked up, bewildered. Some- 
thing in his wife’s tone struck him as peculiar ; 
but he never guessed conundrums, and was not 
quick at repartee. So he only replied, help- 
lessly: ‘I don’t know.” 

A certain expression, flitted over the lady's 
face, and it was with slightly dilated nostrils 
that she continued: ‘Perhaps this note, will 
enlighten you: . 

‘¢* Deer: Mister KoveMun): 

‘«¢Tf'-youre! goin! to’ bee home this eavenin ile 

com overand sea‘you. 


«*Yure effecshunate 
«“<«DLiny An’ 


‘What does it mean?” 

r. C, looked as though his hair were grad- 
al y ‘idiot! up on his head, while his eyes grew 
in proportion. But his wife’s eyes demanded an 
answer: and at length he gasped forth: ‘Susan 
Amelia, I never heard,of;,the,woman before.” 

Mrs. Coleman’# full name was a form of oath 
with him, as he never tsed it on' light occasions ; 
and his words carried conviction with them. 
Besides, a glance,at.the open, guileless.face, and 
eminently domestic air, was sufficient to disarm 
all suspicion ; ~ and it seemed as ‘reasonable to 
expect a steady-going. cart-horse to jump a fence, 
or exchange his moderate, jog-trot for a race with 
the wind. 

“Tt is a ‘ woudlerfully brazen’ performance,” 
continued his, wife, .in, great perplexity; ‘‘ and I 
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begin to think that you are guing to be black- 
mailed. But do not pay them one cent, Richard; 
stick -it out to the last, and the wretches will be 
exposed.” 

This was not a pleasant prospect; but pres- 
ently the gentleman exclaimed, with a sort of 
relief: ‘‘ There is Walter’s step—perhaps it is 
some affair of his.” 

Walter Coleman, the only child, xtat twenty- 
two, sauntered into the room as he came down- 
stairs, on his way out for the evening, ‘bringing 
in his wake an indescribable atmosphere of best 
Havanas, a touch of delicate perfumery, and 
immaculate cleanliness. It could be seen at the 
first glance that he was one of those favored 
mortals who have only to show themselves to 
win golden opinions from all sorts of people; 
and possibly this hapless moth of a Lily Ann 
had been singeing herself in the flame of his 
charms until her brain became disturbed. Noth- 
ing is impossible to parental vanity. 

But oh! the delicate scorn in the young gen- 
tleman’s well-modulated voice as he repeated the 
inharmonious cognomen, ‘ Lily Ann.” 

‘So far as I know,’? he:remarked, loftily, «I 
have no correspondents among the housemaid 
class; and IT should call this dainty epistle a 
clumsy attempt to blackmail father. I am not 
Mr. Coleman.” 

And kissing his mother good-night, he de- 
parted. 

Poor Lily Ann herself waited in a fever of 
impatience for the return of her messenger. She 
had quarreled with her companions, and felt 
very much in need of a change; although this 
particular change was not one of distance, as she 
lived in the same street, only a few doors off. 

She was quite a richly-dressed young person : 
her white India muslin, trimmed with lace and 
rose-colored ribbons, being of the finest and 
handsomest; and she would have been pretty, 
except for a somewhat sickly and fretful look. 
She was a decidedly immature rosebud of ten 
years; and she and her mother had come from 
New Orleans, to spend the. summer with an aunt 
and cousins in B 

Mr. Wulter Coleman was well known and 
much liked by the family; and he had taken a 
sort of teasing. fancy to the little Southern 
visitor. She was so precocious and full of airs 
that she amused him; and he was rather 
touched, too, by the child’s desperate devotion. 
She claimed him as her own particular property, 
and would always sit as close to him as she pos- 
sibly could.. Mrs. Wrede, the mother, was a 
young woman, gay and worldly, and left Lily 
quite too much to her own devices. 
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Walter’s chivalry was enlisted for the neg- 
lected child; and her young lady cousins were 
not too well pleased to see her monopolize so 
much of his attention, ‘You must come and 
see me,” he had said, laughingly. But Lily 
took it quite in earnest; and on this evening— 
when she had been very generally sent to Cov- 
entry—she resolved to try it. 

The queer little midget had views of her own 
on the subject of etiquette; and one of these was 
that young ladies should take no step without 
previously writing a note. Besides, ‘‘ Mr. Cole- 
man,’’ as she had always heard him called, was 
the only one of his family whom she knew; and 
it would be awkward for her to go there if he 
was not at home. She bestowed a good deal of 
thought and labor on that note; and then—being 
well supplied with money—she paid the man 
who cut the grass twenty-five cents to take it to 
Mr. Coleman, and get an answer. 

As this was a strictly private and confidential 


performance, Lily watched for her messenger’ 


from the door-step, and ran to meet him as soon 


as he appeared in sight. But when he told her: 


that the note had been taken from his hands by 
a masterful-looking lady, who read it and said 
there was no answer, the child went upstairs, 
bitterly disappointed, and cried herself to sleep, 
with many sobs. 

The next evening, when Lily had Walter Cole- 
man in a corner to herself, she relieved her 
feelings by telling him the story: but she was 
very much puzzled, at his amusement, It did 


not seem to her in ‘the least funny; and she- 


had expected him to sympathize with her, and 
tell her what to do next time. 

Instead of this, however, he laughed and 
laughed, and finally said: ‘But why didn’t 
you just sign ‘Lily,’ instead of ‘Lily Ann’? I 


might have guessed then who it was. No one- 


ever calls you ‘Lily Ann.’” 
‘*No,” looking very wise, ‘‘ but that is really my 
name: and I have heard that when people write 


anything, they must put the whole of their name: 


to it.”’ 


“But you didn’t put the whole of your name,’” 
persevered the amused young man, ‘for your’ 


last name is Wrede; and if you had signed that, 
I should have known who it was from, in spite 
of the ‘Ann.’ But come—I am going to take you 
to see me, and to see my mother, too; and then 
you will not have to write me any more notes 
about it.” 

The child put her little hand in his, with per- 
fect confidence; and even while introducing the 
veritable ‘‘ Lily Ann”’ who had been suspected of 
nefarious designs upon the peace of an inoffen- 
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sive family, Walter Coleman was conscious of a} Mrs. Coleman took her at once to her loving 
feeling of tenderness toward the half-civilized } heart; and in after years, when she had become 
girl, utterly unconventional, who had never} her daughter, she often laughed at her own 
known a mother’s faithful, devoted care. 





indignation over the episode of Lity Ann. 





TWO SIDES 





BY MARJORIE MOORE. 


ONE SIDE, 


I saw him again last night, 
I stood on the sloping hill, 
The west was bright as gold, 
And the mocking wind was still: 
The air was sweet with a breath 
That only belongs to June, 
And down in the east hung low 
The full-faced, red young moon.: 


He walked along the road 
That creeps at the foot of the slope, 
He would see me where I stood, 
And my heart throbbed wild with hope; 
But he never lifted his eyes 
As he passed with even tread, 
And I turned away with a sigh 
As we turn from the face of the dead. 


Ah, perhaps he was vexed at me. 
For the very last time that we met, 


‘We faced the truth and our lives 


With a bitter, unspoken regret. 
Did he think me forward and bold? 

He must know that I meant no harm— 
I had never a thought of wrong 

When I laid my hand on bis arm. 


It was only the touch of a hand 
On an arm that may never be 


-A folded shelter of rest, 


A haven of refuge for me. 
We were busy with earnest talk, 
And I know not quite how it came, 


} But my cheeks grew hot in the dark— 


In the dark lest he thought me to blame. 


So T stood on the hill till the night 
Came down, with her sable fold, 
And stole the bloom from the winds, 
And robbed the sky of its gold ; 
Perhaps he might come to me yet 
In the glow of the young moonrise, 
With the dew agleam on the grass, 
And the stars abloom in the skies. 


He came, but he did not stop. 
He went, with the same quick tread, 
Not 6ven slacking: a step, ; 
Not even turning his head. 
He has conquered his love and pain, 
He is true to himself and his trust, 
And I honor him all the more, 
While I lie in the dew and the dust. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 


I went for a walk last night, 
In the edge of the even-fall, 
The thrush was singing sweet, 
And loud was the robin’s call; 
There was peace in the warm, soft air, 
And peace in the brooding sky, 
But no peace in my restless heart, 
With its pain that cannot die, 


I thought I had learned to endure, 
To suffer and bear alone; 

I had fronted fate at last, : 
With a face as grim as her own; 

Bet just last night my vows 
Proved treacherous ropes of air. 

For she stood at the top of the hill, 
With the after-glow in her hair, 


Did she think me angry or vexed, 
Or cruel, or rude, or cold? 
That I did not dare to stay— 
Did her true heart need to be told? 
Had I looked at all on her face, 
In. a madness wild and sweet, 
I had periled her soul and mine, 
And laid my love at her feet. 


T sat awhile in the gloom 
Of the sombre, solemn pines: 
I would hide myself from the world 
Where the garish daylight shines: 
Alone with my love and pain, 
And my memories sweet of her 
Who thrills my blood like wine, 
And sets my sou] astir. 


At last, when long and slant 
The shadows lay to the west, 
And softer sang the rill 
As it\cradled the stars on its breast, 
1 girded my tired heart up, 
And with steadfast step and trne 
I passed once more where she stood, 
Alone in the moonlight and dew. 


Had she spoken but one little word, 
Or ever so faint a call, 
I had gone to her side at once, 
No matter what fate might befall. 
But bravely she kept to her trust, 
She is noble and true I know, 
And I love her all the more, 
That my faint heart fails to be so, 
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LUCIA’S FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 





BY ELLA GUERNESY. 





Ir was a sad-faced yet lovely girl that stood 
by the window, looking out on the dismal streets, 
and on the driving December sleet. 

Lucia,” said Mrs. Prime, a thin, pale invalid 
of forty, ‘‘ how different this Christmas is from 
the one we spent in New Orleans three years 
ago. If your dear father had lived, we might 
be happy now. But how can I endure both his 
loss and our poverty ?’’ 

The poor lady sobbed aloud as she spoke: and 
her daughter, alas! already ‘knew—and only too 
well—what poverty was. Less than three years 
ago she had been rich and courted: but one day 
her kind father had gone from their hotel hale 
and strong, to be brought back, within an hour, 
the pulse stilied, the soft brown eyes forever 
closed. Apoplexy, the physicians called it. 

Lucia bore her trouble as best she could, and 
comforted her hysterical mother upon their pain- 
ful journey home from New Orleans. When the 
last sad rites were over, and Mr. Prime’s affairs 
came to be looked into, it was‘ found that there 
were other troubles to meet: for the widow and 
daughter had little to live upon. Mrs. Prime’s 
Southern winters and luxurious life — made 
necessary by her health, as the doctors had 
said—had cost them their fortune; and now 
they were compelled to remove to a small house 
belonging to them in a Western city, and to rely 
chiefly on Lucia’s earnings for their support. 

Mrs. Prime could not reconcile herself, how- 
ever, to living in this rough, stinted way, nor to 
Lucia’s standing behind the counter of “‘ Pelham 
Brothers’ Trade Palace”; and so, by fretful 
repinings and incessant complaints, made poor 
Lucia’s lot doubly hard to bear. 

This very morning the daughter had used the 
last of the coffee, the sole bit of butter for her 
mother’s dry-toast. There was little food in the 
house, and no money to purchase more. But 
this was not all. Lucia, with a number of other 
clerks, had been discharged from the Pelham 








have each other yet.’ She spoke bravely, though 
she hardly felt so, in the effort to. cheer her 
mother, 

“Ah! but to think, my dear,” replied the 
mother, wringing her hands, ‘that you will 
have now, maybe, to go out as a common ser- 
vant a maid of all work! What else is left?” 

Lucia had been looking at her window-plants, 
meantime, and now excitedly called : 

‘‘Oh, mamma, see! At the roots of this helio- 
trope there are three four-leayed clovers. Nurse 
Elsie used to tell me it was a lucky omen to find 
a shamrock, and we will take it so, dear.”’ 

She had hardly spoken, when there was a 
knock at the door, and a servant with a note. 


> It was from Mrs, Lawrence, the great lady of 


the place, asking if Miss Prime would attend 
to the floral decorations for a large Christmas 
party to be given at her house that evening. 
She had admired, the writer said, Miss Lucia’s 
taste in the flower-festival for the Sunday-school 
—which she had seen the day before—and she 
hinted delicately that she would pay liberally 
for asking her to come out on such a day. 
Lucia read the note, with tears of thankful- 
ness in her eyes. Here was a way, for awhile 
at least, out of their ‘troubles. ‘*Oh, mother 
dear,”’ she cried, ‘“‘did I not say God would 
provide for us?’ She donned her. old frayed 
cloak, and hastened to Mrs. Lawrence’s house, 
regardless of the raging storm of sleet. Here, 
amid the beautiful flowers, she forgot her 
gloom ; and even, as the nimble fingers arranged 
the wreaths and festoons of emilax, and baskets 
of loveliest roses, began to sing softly to herself. 
When all was finished, Mrs. Lawrence herself 
came in, and, with a few kind words of approba- 
tion, placed a note in Lucia’s hand. Left to 
herself, our heroine could not help looking at 
the note, which she found held twenty dollars. 
“Oh, how good of her!” she cried. ‘I must 
hurry and tell mamma.” She began to put on 





Brothers’ service. ‘‘ The times were hard, trade } her hat at the words, but was so full of joy that 
dull,” they were told; and so they were left to; the singing, before half suppressed, uncon- 
starve. When Mrs. Prime finally was told this,.} sciously burst forth aloud. Thinking of the old 
her lamentations were loud indeed. times three years before, she remembered that 


“Dear mamma, do not grieve so,” said Lucia; ; on this very same day she had placed a bit of 
“God will take care of us, Is there not a holly coquettishly in her hair, after.dinner ; and 
promise for the widow and the fatherless? It is ; when young Colonel Darcy, the son of an old 
always darkest before the dawn. Besides, we | friend ‘of her father’s, had been diming with 
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them in New Orleans. She recalled his look of 
admiration; and taking some green from a 
wreath, she began to adorn herself as she had 
done then. She remembered how he had hung 
about her all the evening; how she had sung 
“Annie Laurie,” at his request; and as she 
glanced in an opposite mirror, she commenced 
warbling the dear old tune. Would she ever see 
the Colonel again? He had gone to Europe, just 
‘after that dinner, on Government business, and 
they had never heard of him since. He prob- 
ably did not even know of her father’s death, 
much less of their present destitution. Or, more 
likely, he had quite forgotten them. She sighed 
unwittingly at this idea. The sad thought lent, 
however, a deeper pathos to her tones: the 
‘tears came to her eyes, her voice almost broke. 

Suddenly the door of the apartment was 
opened, and Mrs. Lawrence came in again: but 
this time she was not alone. By her side was 
a tall soldierly figure, whom Lucia recognized at 
once. It was Culonel Darcy himself. 

“«T thought I could not be mistaken,”’ he cried, 
coming forward, with both hands extended. ‘I 
was making a call on Mrs. Lawrence, and, in the 
hall, heard your voice, Ah! do not shrink from 
an old friend.’”’ For Lucia, embarrassed, covered 
with blushes, and trembling so she could hardly 
stand, instinctively withdrew a step, for the 
moment fearing that her reminiscences had been 
divined. ‘‘If you only knew how often I thought 
of you all these years,” continued the Colonel, 
*‘ you would be'at least a little glad to see me.” 

It was more than an hour after this before 
Lucia got away; and when she rose to go, she 
found Mrs. Lawrence’s carriage waiting to take 
her home, with tlre Colonel as an escort. Mrs. 
Lawrence had known Lucia before to-day merely 
as a pretty pale-faced girl, who apparently had 
seen better times, and whom—meeting at church 
and in the Sunday-school only—she had simply 
a bowing acquaintance with. But when she 
heard our heroine’s romantic story, which came 
out in consequence of the Colonel’s eager ques- 
tions, her sympathies were fully awakened. 

“To think it is three years this very day 
since I saw her last,” the Colonel had said, 
‘turning from Lucia to Mrs. Lawrence. ‘I. was 
detailed, you know, to accompany the British 
army to Affghanistan, and afterwards to instruct 
the Japanese Government. in our American sys- 
tem of taetics. I was thus, for more than two 


years, out of the way of hearing news from 
America. But I wrote twice to your father,” he 
continued, turning again to Lucia, ‘‘ and, I must 
confess, was hurt that he did not reply: for at 
It was 


that time I did not know the reason. 





only when I got back to New Orleans that I 
heard. In New York, afterwards, I made 
inquiries about you and your mother, but could 
learn nothing, only that you had come West. 
What a lucky chance that, in spite of the storm, 
on passing through this place, I determined to 
call on my old friend Mrs. Lawrence! I am on 
my way back to New Orleans, and here only for 
the day. If I had not come, and if I had not 
recognized your voice—”’ 

He stopped, as if his emotion was too great, but 
his looks were eloquent with meaning; and it 
was at this stage that Mrs. Lawrence saw the pos- 
sible romance, and rose and rung for the carriage. 

It was a very different Lucia who went home 
from the one that hud come. Lying back on the 
luxurious satin cushions, with a pair of dark, 
admiring eyes opposite to her, she was as obliv- 
ious of the blinding sleet without as of the cares 
and sorrows of the past three years. After the 
Colonel had bowed his leave at the door of the 
little cottage, she fairly flew upstairs to tell her 
mother the good news, and, to her surprise, 
found that lady even more excited than herself. 

‘‘Twenty dollars? Oh! that will keep us ever, 
ever so long. And Mrs. Lawrence sent you home 
in the carriage? And the Colonel came with 
you? Qh! I always liked him, but thought he 
had forgot us like the rest.” She clapped her 
hands in joy. 

‘We can have such a happy Christmas now,” 
said Lucia. ‘<I will go out at once and buy some 
things. The storm? Oh! I don’t mind it a bit, 
mamsey dear.’ And somehow—can the reader 
guess the connection?—as she ran out of the 
room she began to sing ‘‘Annie Laurie.’’ 

It was even a happier Christmas than Lucia 
had thought; for it brought the Colonel early to 
make 4 call; and before he left he had extorted 
a promise from our heroine to be his, early in the 
spring. ‘I have loved you all these years,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ever since I dined at your father’s, in fact. 
Only the mission I had in hand prevented my 
speaking then: I knew it was too soon. And 
afterwards I fancied your father had divined my 
thoughts, and refrained from writing on pur- 
pose.” While Lucia, on her part, with many 
blushes, acknowledged that she had been think- 
ing of him at the very moment he was passing 
through Mrs. Lawrence’s hall. 

‘*Didn’t I tell you, mamma,” she said, when 
she and her mother were alone again, and she 
went to the window where her flower-pots were, 
“that. good luck was coming to us? Oh, you 
needn’t shake your head! I shall always 
believe it was because of this Four -LEAVED 
SHamRock.” 























EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 








No. 1—Is a dinner-toilette, of broché satin and sleeve. Four yards of brocade, and twelve yards 
plain satin the color of the brocaded flowers. ' of satin, will be required for,this costume. Of 


Black brocaded satin or velvet, with black satin ; 
surah or cashmere for the basque and overskirt, 
will make a very stylish suit. The skirt, which 
is of the broché, is cut in battlements at the 
edge, the spaces being filled in with a knife- 
plaiting of satin. The basque is pointed back 
and front, with small paniers and full drapery ; 
at the back: all of the plain material. All } 
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sleeves are put in to-full up on the shoulder, ; course, the brocade is made on a foundation- 
which is quite becoming to slight figure, but ; lining, the back breadths being only a half-yard 
the reverse toa stout ote. Our model calls for { deep, as the back-drapery is arranged and 
half-long sleeves, but this is optional. A bit af, fastened to the skirt; also the paniers. Small 
guinure embroidery or lace forms the cuff, and is buttons are ‘still the most popular. 


simply turned up plain on the. outside of the No. 2—Is ‘a walking-costume, 625} dark 
(525 








26 EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
navy-blue cloth. The underskirt is plain, and} up over a silk foundation-skirt, to relieve the 
braided with black mohair braid, after the design { weight: if silk is too expensive, then use a cheap 
seen in the illustration. A narrow knife-plaiting } alpaca or serge—never the cloth. Eight to nine 
of silk or satin edges the skirt, and is put on to$ yards of cloth will be required. 

No. 8Is ‘a walking or house-cdstume, for a 
young lady, composed of polka-dotted silk or 
satin for the underskirt, with cashmere for the 
overdress and basque, Any dark color—such as 
seal-brown, maroon, invisible-green, or marine- 
blue—is most suitable. The skirt, which is of 
the dotted material, is perfectly plain, but quite 
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the foundation-skirt. The drapery is simply 
hemmed on the edge, and forms a full apron in 
front, and irregular puffs at ‘the back. At the 
sides it is caught up with a thick silk cord. The 
jacket-basque is pointed in front, and has two 
- hollow plaits at the back forming the postillion. 
It is braided in a corresponding design, from the 
points in front to the side-back, as seen. And {full at the back. The overdress is simply 
the braid is arranged up the fronts to form hemmed on the edge, and forms a deep apron- 
brandebourgs, with loops of the braid fastening‘ front, drawn up very high at the sides, and 
over the buttons, All cloth suits should be made: bunched up very much at the back, The short 
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he - basque has a plaited vest in front, fitted in to 
ap the figure as far as the waist, then the plaits.are 
ne left. loose from under the belt. Two hollow 
plaits make the fullness at the back. A velvet 
a belt with buckle is worn at the waist. , Standing 
or collar of velvet; also cuffs, Six to seven yards 
e of dotted satin for the underskirt, six to eight 
1s yards of double-fold cashmere for the overdress 
1 and basque, will be required. 
f No. 4—Is a redingote, of silk, cloth, or camel’ s- 
e hair. It is to be worn over # plain silk or satin 
skirt, trimmed with three narrow knife-plaitings. § 
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No. 5—Is a coat, of drab cloth, for a little girl 
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No. 5. 


It is almost needless to say this costume should 
be of entirely black material. The passementerie 
trimmings for the front of the waist, shoulders, 
and back, are all of black chenille. Many ladies 
would prefer the garment perfectly plain, 
simply buttoned in front, and at the back a 
handsome sash bow and ends of velvet; or even 
that may be dispensed with and only two buttons 
used at the points where the plaits forming the 
fullness at the back turn under. Eight to nine 
yards of twenty-four inch silk or satin, or six 
yards of double-fold material, will be required. 
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of six to eight years. The garment is cut with 
closely-fitting sacque-fronts, and two double box- 
plaits from the waist at the back forming the 
fullness for the skirt at the back. A small 
shoulder-cape, lined with silk, and trimmed with 
a band of plush, velvet, or fur, is fastened in 
front with two large-silk buttons and loop of 
cord. Cuffs to match. A broad sash is tied at 
the right side just below the waist-line. This is 
altogether optiondl. We think the garment 
rather more stylish without the sash. 

No. 6—Is a ‘combined house and walking- 
costume, for a little girl of six to eight years. 
It is of cashmere, merino, or camel’s-hair. The 
elongated waist has a double box*plait in front, 
and a corresponding one at the back. Two knife- 
plaited ruffles form the trimming for the skirt, 





where the skirt joins the waist. A sash of 
velvet ribbon is arranged with long loops and 
"énds both back and front, as seen in the illus- 
tration. Thé shoulder-cape is adjustable, and is 
of plush or velvet. Cuffs to match. 
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yoke, with skirt tucked into it as far as the waist 
in front, and loose at the back. A band of 
insertion is arranged at the waist, and strings 
tie from it to the back. 

No. 8—Is a winter-coat, for a boy of five te 
seven years. It is made of brocaded velvet, and 
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No. 9. 


trimmed. with a band of fur on the bottom, on 
the sleeves, and at the throat. The coat is 
double-breasted, and buttons diagonally from the 








No. 7.—For a baby. We give here a tucked 


right to the left. side. This model is equally 
suitable for plain or fancy cloth or velveteen. 

No. 9—Is a costume fora boy or girl of four 
to five years. The skirt is of tartan plaid, set 
in box-plaits upon a petticoat-body. Under the 
edge of the skirt a tiny knife-plaited ruffle 
shows, of the plain material, which is cash- 
mere. The bodice fits the figure like a little 
basque, and has a plaited vest in front. The 
back is cut in two square tabs from the side- 
seams to the middle back-seam, and trimmed 
with a flat worsted braid. The sash is tied 
across the front and under the tabs, the bow and 
ends coming out at the back. A deep sailor- 
collar, edged with braid, and cuffs to match, 
complete this costume. 














THE CARMEN JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give here a back and front, view of the 
newest style of jacket, that has come out. this 
season. It is called “Tue Carmen JaoKet,”’ 
and is quite the most fashionable affair. of its 
kind. Folded in with the number is a Suppie- 
MENT, containing full-size patterns. by which to 
cut it out. The jacket consists, as will, be. seen, 
of five pieces, viz: 

No, 1.—Haur or Front. 
No. 2.—Har. or Srpz-Fronr. 
No. 8.—Ha.r or Baox. 


¢ 





No 4.—Hatr or Srpz-Back. 
No. 5.—Siexve. 

The letters on the SurrtemEnt show how the 
pieces are to be put together. If the sleeve 
needs lengthening, it must be added to at the 
bottom, The skirt of the jacket can also be 
lengthened, if desired, without altering the 
style.. The jacket is made of brocaded velvet, 
trimmed with bands of fur. Plain velvet or 
cloth will be equally stylish, trimmed with 


Astrakan. 
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TOILET-TABLE POCKET. 


| a 


} ro op UE j 
BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








This useful little receptacle is made of plush, 
with a tiny spray embroidered on one corner. 
It is then stretched over card-board, and lined 
with silk; folded in shape, and suspended by a 
loop. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style iu this nun.Ler will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 





Princess Dress: with fies SEO my 
wi ee oo 

Poteaiilite MEME scibte i s\e + + oo BO 
Combination Walking "Suits, RM Ame Ie «5 0 ce 1.00 
Trimmed Skirts, De ah bo ew 8 AO 
Wattean Wrapper wae Se ee ee tt 50 
Plain or Gored Wrappem, 2... 2 2. 2 eee 35 
| ere ees |, OS A | 
Cam, «5 + s. deeeeeei Bie 0 ee 8 35 

a with vests or skirta cutoff, ........ 4 50 
Crovikirts, .. « cH, at 8 ES Sr n  d 35 
Talmas and Dolmangy, . . .. +... onwio &6 
Waterproofs and Girculars,. . . . . 1... eee 35 
Uleters,. . . oom of Seen gs Ss ae 35 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, . . . .25|Basquesand Coats, . = 
Combination Suits, . . 35) Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts . 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25)Wrappers,. ..... . 28 
Polonaise: Plain,. . . .26) Waterproofs, Circulars 
Teac, . ohas and Ulsters,. ... . 
BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets, oa Sera Wrappers, Es 0 6 0 4 25 
Pants, . . > sete .20'Gents’ Shirts, .... .50 
Vests, . < pepe 20} * Wrappers 30 
Ulsters, .£c 3 Gee 30 

Infant’s imuine Bab, —_ Pieces, $1.00: Slip, 
Dress, Baricoa' , Shirt, Bi oak. 

We have peek in the + patterns we always 
keep in stock. 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of ne, also No. o or figure or any- 
thing definite, also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Kighth Street, Philadelphia. 





COLORED PATTERN: TRELLIS-WORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Always on the lookout for novelties for 
“Peterson,” we give, in the front of the number, 
a new style of work, called Trellis-work, printed 
in the appropriate colors—one of those costly 
and beautiful embellishments, more expensive 
than many chromos, only to be found in this 
magazine. 

It is especially suitable for chair-backs, mantel- 
piece valances, etc., or, in summer, for chimney- 
screens. It can also be appliquéd as bordering 
to curtains, or to the panels of standing screens. 
The materials required are slate-colored strong 
linen or brown holland for the backing, scarlet 
sateen, dark-green sateen, or cretonne for the 
leaves and fiowers, and gold American-cloth for 
the trellis-staves. 
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For embroidering, various shades of filoselle 
are used—two shades of scarlet, two of crimson, 
two of brown, one purple, one fawn, one light- 
yellow, and several of green and old-gold. 

Commence and proceed with the work as fol- 
lows: Cut two pieces of linen the size required 
for your piece of work. Lay them one over the 
other. Cut some strips of the gold-cloth half an 
inch wide; fasten them firmly down to the linen 
in the form of @ trellis, by taking the stitches 
across the stfips, not through them. Draw with 
a pencil the flowers and buds on the scarlet 
sateen, and cut them out with a pair of scissors. 
Proceed in the same way on the green and brown 
sateen or cretonne for the leaves, stalks, and 
calices. Fasten the flowers and buds in their 
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MUSIC BASKET.—FOLDING-SCREEN. 531 





wn 


places with a needle and white cotton, and work 


the leaves in greens, browns, and old-golds. 


the outlines with open buttonhole-stitch, mark- pteipas the under side of the gold trellis with 


ing the shape of the leaves where they overlap 
with three or four strands of the darkest shade 
of scarlet silk. Lf 
Now fasten down the calices, leaves, and 
stalks, and overcast them in the same way with’ 
different shades of green, old-gold, and brown. 
Shade the flowers and the buds with the lighter 
scarlets and crimsons. Work in the centres of 
the flowers with purple, fawn, dark-brown, and 
yellow-green. Put in the pistils and the stamens 
with light-yellow and a little bright-green. Vein : 





dark-brown, and the upper side with light- 
brown. Then work on the top of the overcasting 


3 one row of crewél-stiteh (taking the stitches into 


the silk, not into the gold-cloth), with the corres- 
ponding shades of brown. Now, with a sharp- 
pointed pair of scissors, cut away carefully all the 
backing that.shows on the right side of the work. 
It may be necessary to put a few threads of 
black or green silk across the back of the work, 
in any places where the points of the leaves or 
flowers would curl up. 





MUSIC BASKET. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Say se 


XN > 
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This is a time when everything is being util- 
ized, whilst adding to the brightness of the 
room. The music-basket is composed of a strong 
square brown wicker-basket, mounted on white 
castors. The top is covered with a cushion, 
forming a seat. The embroidery is on black or 
dark-maroon velvet or cloth, and worked with 
crewels, with some few stitches in silks to 
brighten the work. Any simple design of 
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flowers and leaves. The lambrequin is of good 
merino, the rounds worked in deep points; the 
rest in stem-stitch and point-lancés. Large pom- 
pons of wool of different colors are attached: to 
every other scallop of the lambrequin, and 
nearly cover the rest of the basket. The basket 
is used for sheet-music or light fancy-work. Two 
loops of heavy cord are adjusted to the lid, to 
use in opening. 





FOLDING-SCREEN FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give engravings 
of a folding-screen for photographs, and also of 
one of the frames, full size. The folding-screen, 
as will be seen, is arranged to contain four carées- 
de-visite. The frames are fastened together, and 


fold one above the other. They are covered with 
satin, and embroidered en passé, representing 
forget-me-nots, leaves, and buds, as will be seen 
from the full-sized one we have engraved. This 
would be a charming affair for a Christmas-gift. 

















HOUSEWIFE: WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





A housewife is almost indispensable to the ; velvet, or dull kid can be used for the outside, 
traveler of either sex. The model here illus-; the lining being of silk, with a flannel leaf for 
trated is eminently simple and useful, contain-} the pins. The design of ivy-leaves can be either 
ing, as it does, needles, pins, silk, thread, and ; embroidered in silks or crewels. If kid be used 
instruments for working; and in the pocket are } for the outside, the design may be painted. An 
butions, hooks, thimble, etc, Either cloth, ; excellent thing for a Christmas gift. 














MUFF OF SATIN OR SILK. 


BY MES. 


JAWE WEAVEB. 





This dressy little muff is made of black satin : 
or silk. Half a yard of satin, cut in half, and} 
the two breadths sewed together, and then 
gauged at either side with four rows, forms the ! 


wad with silk and wool. 


centre of the muff.. Two. gathered ruffles of the 
satin or of ribbon trim the sides. Line and 
A bow and ends of 
velvet ribbon ornaments the top. 





FOLDING FIRE-SCREEN, Erc., Ero. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give a very 
beautiful artistic design for a folding-screen that 
may be used for a fire-place, or to shut off a} 
draught from a door, ete., etc. It is designed 
expressly for needle-work, and should be exe- 
cuted in crewels and silks, Each fold of the 
screen is divided into three panels~the upper 
one for the birds, the thiddle portion for the rose 
design, and the lower for the fish. The rose— 
as will be seen in the illustration—is done on 
a light ground, while the bottom and..top panels 
are the reverse. A very good «matérial ‘for 
embroidering on is cashmere, which can be had 
in every shade of color, from dark olive-green to 
lightest yellow, so that all tastes can be suited. 





The birds and fish-panels should be ‘treated 
rather in outline, and in one tone of color—say ' 


blues for the birds, and browns and yellows for 
the fish. The use of gold thread to indicate the 
water or clouds*would greatly enhance the effect. 





} The rose is drawn very ornamentally, and should 


be worked in nice tones of green, the stems in 
reddish-brown, and the flowers in light- pink 
silk, with a darker red outline and yellow cen- 
tres. The butterflies should be chosen from those 
with few colors, such as the whites, sulphur, and 
clouded-yellow. . The color of the ground might 
be light lemon-yellow.or yellow-green, or even a 
salmon tint; and the flowers and butterflies 
must be made darker or lighter, as looks the 
more effective. 

The advantage-of dividing up the leaves of the 
{ soreen into two or three panels is that you gain 
* variety by being enabled to treat each panel in a 
different way. If each pattern be in all the 
panels, it is difficult to avoid monotony; whereas, 
by introducing different birds and fish; it gives 
additional interest, The frame itself is improved, 
too, and is certainly. made stronger, the cross- 
bars giving great support to the “Tea 
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EDITOR’S TABLE, 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“Peterson ” FoR 1884, Stitt GREATER INDUCEMENTS THAN 


Ever |—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1884, onthe ? 
last page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is ? 
both better and cheaper than any magasine of its kind, That } 


the public at large admits the justice uf this claim, is proved ; 


Tre AvrHor or “Jostan Atten.”—A subscriber asks us 
the real name of this author, It is Marietta Holley. She has 
often written for us—as old subscribers remember—under 
her own name, as well as under her fictitious one. A friend 
of hers describes her as “‘u most winsome lady, with large 
brown eyes that possess wonderful magnetism. Her pree- 


by the fact that “ Peterson” has now, and fias had for years, } ence,” her friend says, “draws one to her side with as much 


the largest circulation of any lady’s-book in the United States, ; 
or even in the world. For 1884 “Peterson” will be im- } 
proved still more, however. Amiung other things, the 
reading matter will be greatly increased, even over this year. 

It is now universally admitted that “ Peterson” combines 
more desirable qualities than any other lady’s-book. All 
others, at best, play but a secondary part, Its steel-engrav- 
ings are the finest: and a steel-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady's 
bvok has such contributors. In its fashion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent; its styles 
are the newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates, 
printed from steel, are the only ones now given in the 
United States. The drese-patterns and the “Every-Day” 
department make it indispensable in a family as a matter of 
economy. No other lady’s-book gives such illustrated stories 
and other articles, Where but one magazine is taken, 
“Peterson” should be that magazine; and every family 
that pretends to culture and refinement should take at least 
one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium is the unrivaled ‘illustrated volume, “The 
Golden Gift,” or the large engraving, “Tired Out,” which- 
ever is preferred. For another kind, the premium is a copy 
of “ Peterson” for 1884, For still another kiud, there are 
two premiums: “The Golden Gift” or “Tired Out” and a 
copy of “Peterson.” For our very largest clubs, the maga- 
zine and both “The Golden Gift” and “Tired Out” are 
given—three premiums in all! No other magazine offers 
such inducements. Only our immense circulation enables 
us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs,. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
befure them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 

Why Wut Peorte st Cxeatep?—A lady writes to us 
complaining that she was induced, by the promise of a 
chromo, to subscribe for a magazine, which, “when it 
came,” she adds, “was worthless.” She also says that the 
chromo was of the cheapest kind—* not near as expensive, 
apparently, as the colored patterns,” to use her.own words, 
* which ‘Peterson’ gives monthly.” She asks us, in conclu- 
sion, what remedy she has. Of couree, none at all. She 
ought to have known that if a magazine offers a premium 
to every subscriber, it must be because’the magazine is not 
worth the money asked for it... This is the common-sense 
view. Why people allow themselyes to be cheated in this 
way has always been @ marvel to us, They ought to be too 
wide awake for it. 

— 

We Never Coxrmve any stories from one year into 
another. It looks too much like a trick to force readers to 
subscribe again. “Peterson” wishes its old friends to 
renew voluntarily, feeling they are getting the worth of 
their money, or not to renew at all. 
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persistency as ever. Samantha held her Josiuh Allen in 
bonds which death alone could sever. She is full of humor 
—brimful—enjoying with keen zest the repartee, anecdote, 
and society of friends, Withal an earnest worker and 
teacher of the truth. Under all the humor, inexhaustible 
as it appears in her writings, there is really an earnestness 
often amounting to real pathos.” 

Tue Fasuton mm Nore-Parer is undergoing a change, 
The ragged-edged, or “torn-off” style, as it was called, has 
been superseded by the crocodile-skin paper, with the 
envelopes having a large square flap, like a pocket-book, 
The newest monogram is composed of two Roman letters— 
the initial of the surname in gold, and that of the Christian 
name in a single rich.color. Young Jadies have a facsimile 
of their signature of their Christian or pet-name stamped in 
silver, gold, or bronze, transversely on one of the upper 
corners of the paper. The envelope must be perfectly plain. 

A Very Beavtirvt Curtain may be made out of a green- 
grounded cretonne, or crape-cloth, with a floral pattern 
rupning over it, Outline the material with crewels, a 
stitch of silk here and there; or if you get the cretonne 
of a plain ground, and add three-quarters of a yard of 
flowered cretonne for a border, you have an even cheaper 
but almest, equally pretty curtain, Such curtains are very 
appropriate for bed-rooms. 

Tur Riaut Kixp or Mepicine.—A lady writes to us: “I 
have been sick, and the doctor says I have been over- 
worked; and my husbaud wants me to take medicine; and 
the doctor says I know best, what sort of medicine I want. 
So, as I always felt rested and refreshed after perusing our 
old favorite, ‘Peterson,’ I send two dollars for subscription 
for next year, quite sure that it is the best medicine I can 
take,” Weare quite sure it is. 

A Curistmas Girt.—We give, this month, an unusually 
beautiful, as well as costly, colored pattern, in a new kind 
of work. “Peterson” is always foremost in introducing 
these new styles. We did it for the ribbon-work embroit 
ery, etc., ete,, years ago. , This expensive pattern we offer to 
our subscribers as a Christmas 


Oor Trriz-Pacr for this year represents an elder sister, 
followed by her younger brothers and sisters, going to their 
mother’s chamber-door, on Christmas-morning, with their 
gifts for her. We think it one of the prettiest we have ever 
published. 


Tue IntvsrRaTap Atsum, 20 popniar with club-getters, 


will be sent, for 1884, in place of the “Golden Gift,” if 


preferred. 


Tur Prerriest Present to make a wife, sister, or sweet- 
heart is a subscription to “ Peterson” for 1884, 








NOTICES OF 


ARAA 


NEW BOOKS. 
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“Tue Gotpen Girr’—Ovr Sprexpip Premrom,—Our 
principal premium for getting up clubs for 1884 is a beauti- 
ful volume for the centre-table, similar in size and geueral - 
appearance to our popular ILLustRatep ALBuM, but differing 
from that, and excelling it, in the fact, among other things, 
that it contains nearly twice as many steel-engravings. 
It will. be richly bound in morocco cloth, with gilt edges, 


Tue PopuLanity or A Magazine or newspaper can always 
be told by the pressure of advertisements on its pages. 
Advertisers are shrewd. They soon find out what has the 
largest circulation, from the answers to their advertise- 
ments, We print advertisements in “Peterson” extra, it 
must be remembered, however; and not at the expense of 
the reading matter: and this month give eight pages in 





etc., etc. Weoffer this choice volume t many p 
write that they have enough engravings for framing, and : 
would prefer something else, for once, for a premium, We 
have never offered any premium that, on the whole, is 80 
costly and elegant as the “Golden Gift.” 

We have, however, as usual, a large-size steel-plate 
for a premium, so that persons getting up clubs can have 
it, if they prefer it to the “Golden Gift”, The size is 
twenty-seven by twenty inches.. The picture represents a 
fond mother carrying her little-one upto bed, and is enti- 
tled “Tired Out.” It would frame charmingly) for the 
parlor or sitting-room. Or, if preferred, we will. send the 
“Christ Before Pilate,” or any one of our other beautiful 
and large-size premium engravings, 

We will also give, for some of the clubs,an extra copy of } 
the magazine for 1884; and, for large clubs, an extra cupy, H 
as well as the “Golden Gift” and “Tired Out.” Now is} 
the time to get up your clubs for 1884. Send for a specimen 
to canvass with. “ Peterson” is the cheapest and best of all ; 
the lady’s-books. 





‘Menvs at A Dinner-Tasie are going out of fashion, the } 
costly shape which they had begun to assume having led 


ddition, in the front of the vumber. Unless “ Peterson” 
had, as it,claims, a larger circulation than all the other 


_lady’s-books combined, it would not be such a favorite with 


advertisers. With the subscribers these advertisements, we 
find, are quite popular. “They tell us,” writes a lady, 
“where to. buy everything we want, and at the lowest 
prices. They add greatly to the value of the magazine.” 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Francatelli’s Modern Cook-Book, 1 vol., 8v0. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Petereon & Brothers.—Undoubtedly this is the best 
high-class cook-hook extant. Every club, every hotel, every 
family that wants good food, ought to have a copy of it. 
This, too, is a new edition, reprinted from the twenty-sixth 
Loudon one, with lange additions, and F: telli’s instrac- 
tions for serving a dinner, etc., etc. In all, there are four- 
teen hundred and eighty receipts, and sixty-two illustrations, 
in this handsome volume of six hundred pages. Franca- 
telli, as is well known, was for a long time Queen Victoria’s 
chief cook. If good cooking was more generally under- 





‘stood in these United States, there would be less indigestion. 


Bible-Stories For Young Children, By Caroline Hadley. Ilus- 





many hosts to discountenance them. Frequently ten dollars { grated, 1 vol.,12mo., Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Of 
apiece were paid for them. This, it seems to us, was the ’ its kind,a good specimen, But, after all, are not the Bible- 


very essence of vulgarity, and the suppression of such, at { stories, in themselves, sufficient? We never meet books of 
least, is not to be regretted. 


this kind without remembering what old Doctor Alexander, 
$ at Princeton, once said to. a college-student, who had recited 
No Oren Macazrne of equal merit is as low-priced 98 ’ before him,a paraphrase of the crossing of the Red Sea by 


“Peterson.” No other is as cheap. No other gives pre- } 
miums, really as good, for so little work. Subscribe, there- ; 
fore, or get up"& club for 1884, and earn a copy free, or the ? 
“ Golden Gift,” or both. 


THe Trur Arrstocracy of these United States is not the ; 
merely rich, says the New York Sun, for matiP-such are } 
insufferably vulgar; but all those who, whether rich or not, ; 
are intelligent and accomplished in mind, and gracious, 
refined, and sweet in manners. 


; 


Tue JANUARY Number will be ready by the 25th of No- ; 


vember, for mail subscribers, Specimens will be sent, gratis, } 
to those wishing to get up clubs. Hurry up your clubs, i 
therefore, so as to get that “ prize” number as ‘soon as it is 
off the press. It will be really magnificent. 


Some Eraury THovsanp Dotians were spent on the steel- ' 
engravings, colored fashions, colored patterns, and other ; 
embellishments of this magazine in 1883. No other lady’s- ; 
book spent even a quarter as much, What others give ate | 
gonerally third-rate things, that cost little, or nothing. 


) 


“Can't Do Witnovr It.”—A lady writes to us, and says: ; 


“Owing to my very bad health, I did not.get.up a club this | | 


year. But I can’t do without the magazine another year— 
I miss it so much.” 

Ir Your Locat News-AGent says he can’t supply odd 
numbers of “ Peterson,” write to us, and, for eighteen cents 
a number, we will send by mail, postage free, all the num- 
bers you wish. 

“Best I Ever Saw.”—A subscriber writes: “I took your 
magazine this year, and think if thé best'I éver saw. 1 
would like, for next year, to get up a club #0 please send a 
specimen,” . 





the Israelites. “ Young man, you can’t beat Moses.” 

Our Young Folia’ Plutarch. Edited by Rosalie Kaufman. 
1 vol., small 8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 4 Co.—The 
writing of books for children—writing down, as it is called, to 
the juvenile capacity—has been, in our opinion, quite over- 
done, A book, to be really beneficial to a child, ought to be 
rather above its capacity, We are glad, therefore, to see 
our old favorite—Plutarch—appear in this shape, 

Young Folks’ Whys And Wherefores. A Story. By Uncle 
Lawrence. 1 vol., 8vo. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott & Co.— 
This volume, exquisitely printed and beautifully illustrated, 
is full of information—principally scientific—told conver- 
sationally, and ‘in a way to bring it within the compre- 
hension of quite young children. 

Two Kisses. By Hawley'Smart. 1 vol.,12mo, Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A bright, breezy story, quite 
ahead of most of those recently published, and presented in 
that neat form, with mellow-tinted paper, which makes the 
books of T. B, Peterson & Brothers so popular. 

Two Years at Hillsboro. By Julia Nelson. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—For a first effort, a very 
successful one —the chief merit of the story being that it is 
sketched from‘real life, and is not, asso many novels are, 
“evolved from the inner consciousness.” 

An‘ Ugly Terotne. By Christine Faber. 1 vol., 12mio. ' Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—A novel of domestic life, the 
story well told, the characters naturally drawn—altogether 


avery readable fiction, one of the best of the season. 


Vine. ‘By Myre: Forrester. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 


\ Lippticott & Co~The novels of this lady ate always 


sprightly, and always love-stories—two elements sure to win 
popularity, “ June,” too, is one of her very best. 

Her Second Love.’ By Ashford Owen. 1 vol., 12mo. 'Phila- 
detphia: 'T. B. Peterson 2 Brothers.—This is an English novel, 
a love-story, and one full of complications. The iuterest 
begins at once, and is kept up to the last, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Sunscrise To “ Peterson” ror 1884.—Our old subscribers 
need no proof of the superiority of “ Peterson” to other 
lady’s-books at the same price, But it is well for our 
friends, when soliciting new subscribers to their clubs, to be 
able to show what the newspaper-press thinks of “ Peter- 
son.” No other mouthly, in fact, receives such a prise. The 
Williamsport (Pa. ) Bulletin says of it: “Recognized among 
ladies as the best of its kind, No family can well get on 
without it.’ The Savannah (Mo.) Reporter says: “Always 
ahead of others.” The Seling (Texas) Signal says: “The 
stories are always superior; the fllustrations are alone 
worth the price of the number.” The Galesburg (Ill.) 
Register says: “It is a standing wonder how so fine a 
magazine can be published at so low a price: the puzzle is 
ouly to be explained by its immense circulation. The ladies 
have learned that they cannot afford to do without it. If 
you have not subscribed for it, lose no time, but subscribe at 
once.” The Mifflintown (Pa.) Register says: “The exclama- 
tion of everyone on seeing this magazine is: ‘How beauti- 
ful? The fashion department is so complete that no lady 
of taste can afford to do without it.” Says the Lexington 
(3. C.) Despatch: “Every lady should subscribe for ‘ Peter- 
son.’ It is an indisp h hold article, and the 
subscription-price places it within the reach of all.” It is 
the boast of “ Peterson” that it is no flashy, clap-trap affair. 
What it promises it performs: hence its untivaled circula- 
tion. No other lady'sbook gives so much at’ so low a price. 
But this is not all. Everything in “Peterson” is of the 
best: steel-engravings, instead of wood-cuts, for its principal 
illustrations; colored fashions printed from steel, instead of 
coarsely lithographed ; original stories, novelets, etc., by the 
best American writers, instead of second-rate articles filched 
frem English magazines. Everything, in short, refined, 
elegant, and costly: first-class, in other words, in every 
way —just the magazine for a cultivated lady to take. 
“ When I go into a house,” writes a lecturer to us, “and see 
‘Peterson’ on the centre-table, it is a warrenty that I am 
among people of taste.” 





_— 


Horsrorp’s Acrp ProspHate—Overworkep Nervous 
Syerema.— Dr. Edward L. Duer, Philadelphia, says: “I 
consider it valuable in overworked nervous systems.” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mzprca, Borany—Or THE GARDEN, Freup, anv Foresr.] 
BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 

No. XI.—Locvst-Trer—MaGnouias. 

Tar Locust— Robinia pseudo-acacia—is an indigenous 
tree well known to persons living in the:country; valued 
by farmers for fence-posts, on accouut of the durability of 
its wood, and admired by all for its beautifal foliage and 
sweetness of its flowers. Its leaves are odd-pinnate in 
several pairs; flowers white, fragrant, in axillary loose 
pendulous racemes several inches long. 

Introduced in this series because it has recently been 
highly recommended in that form of dyspepsia character- 
ized by acidity and fermentation of food. A tincture is 
made of the bark of the root in the usual manner, and 
taken in small doses—ten drops to a 'teaspoonfui—before 
meals. By some it is claimed to be purgative and emetic, if 
not poisonous, in large doses. - 

The Rosr-Acacta— Robinia hispida—is a shrub, with 


. heautifal, somewhat pendulous, racemes of large rose-red 


flowers, with little or no odor, Found wild in the moun- 
tains South, growing to height of three to eight feet; seen 
alsu in gardens North. 


Macnoira—M. glauea ; ‘called also, in the South, white or 


> sweet bay, and by some it is kuown as the swamp-sassafras 


and beaver-tree. The flowers are large, terminal, cup-shaped, 
cream-colored, of strong but pleasant odour; fruit conical, 
about one inch long, many-celled, each cell containing a 
single scarlet seed. Found: growing along the coast from 
the North-eastern States tu the Gulf: more abundant as we 
go southward, generally growing in swamps or damp 
‘grouncs, Small tree or shrub. Leaves nearly evergreen 
(South), obtuse, gl , white b th 

Magnolia grandiflora— Big Laurel. Found in swampy 
woods, South, eighty feet high. Leaves evergreen, rusty- 
downy beneath. Flowers nine inches broad, white; leaves 
seven by four inches. 

Magnolia acuminata—Cucumber-tree. Not so large as the 
preceding. Leaveg oval, acuminate, and scattered; flowers 
about three.to four inches broad, with obovate petals. The 
cones of the fruit resemble sumewhat a small cucumber— 
hence, probably, its name. 

Magnolia wmbrelia— Umpbrella-tree. Found also in the 
Southern States; about twenty-five feet high. Leaves are 
very large, cuneate-lancevlute, whorled at the ends of the 
branches, resembling an open umbrella—hence its name. 

There are other species, besides the following two, which 
are cultivated: M. conspicua (Yulan) and M. purpurea, The 
petals of the former are cream-white, erect, six to nine 
in number, appearing before the leaves in the early spring. 
The petals of the latter are six—erect, lilac-purple outside, 
preceding also the leaves. Both are seen ten to fifteen 
feet high ; natives of China. 

The magnolias are named for Prof. Magnol, a distin- 
guished French botanist of the seventeenth century. 

The bark from the roots of the first species, powdered, is 
generally used in medicine. It is a gentle aromatic tonie 
and diaphoretic, and, given in teaspoonful doses, has been 
used with success in intermittents and remittents, as well as 
in chronic rheumatism. A few ounces may be put in a pint 
of whiskey, and used in teaspoonful or tablespoonful doses 
three or four times a day, in chronic rheumatism. 

The magnoliads have not_been included in this series of 
papers on account of their medicinal value or uses te 
mothers, but for the purpose of interesting them and their 
daughters in the beautiful flora of our beauteous earth. 
And now, as we are again approaching the winter’s solstice, 
mothers should be very watchful of those under their care. 
See (by personal inspection) that they are properly cared 
for—are warmly clothed, not the body only, but the limbs 
also, looking well to the feet. Damp, cold, and wet feet, 
incurred in going to or returning from school, or in doing 
errands, and neglected subsequently, are the prolific source 
of much sickness, suffering, and death, The preacher may 
comfort mothers by speaking lovingly of the dispensations 
of Providence, His mysterious ways, etc,, etc.; but the con- 
scientions doctor will tell her, in these eases, that sickness 
| generally arises from sad neglect—an unfulfilled duty—and 
that Providence willeth not that the young should die. 














PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


a Everythiv fren to this ment should be 
addressed a Pune Ed Porsasont Hectares, Lock 
Box 437, Marblehead, Mass, 


No. 213.—Dovste Diamonn. 
Across.—1. A letter. pecan 3. A measure. 4. A 
grain. 6. A letter. 
Down.—1. ‘A letter. 2. A resinous substance. 3. A min- 
eral, 4. A measure, 5, A letter, 
Denton, Md. 
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No. 214 —Cenrerat Deverions, 


L. In France, a city, the centre away, 
Reveuls ai duimal often we slay. 


2, Of a fruit the centre delete— 
A male name your gaze will meet. 


3. A native of a foreign town— 
A beast with spots both white and brown. 
New Orleans, La. Desmono. 
No, 215.—Hovr-Guass. 

1, Explainers, 2. A fall of hail, or snow, mingled with 
rein. 3. Metal, 4. A letter. 5 To dwell upon. 6, Parts 
ot the body. 7. A model. 

The centrals, downward, name one of the United States. 
Marblehead, Muss. Purnacurf. 


Answers Next Month. 
Answers TO Puzzirs IN TUE NovEMBER NUMBER. 
No. 200. | 
1. Glass, lass. 2. Wheat, heat. 3, Stone, tone. 4. Swing, 
wing. 5, Gale, ale, 6. Cloud, loud, 
No. 210 
“Strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.” 


No. 211. 
Dandelion. 
No, 212, 
DENOTER 
DERIDER 
DEMI8E8 
8 KTONIOGA 
RELAODEWN 
DEMERIT 
RESEND SB 





CHRISTMAS GAMES. 
’ Oowerpences is a capital game in its way. One lady 
whispers a remark to her neighbor about someone present. 
She would say, perhaps: “* Young Mr. Jones was coming 
home from a party last night, and lost hia way in the fog, 
and had. to leave his carriage, and walk home with two 


aad 
in the school-room or in the dining-room. The plan is & 
fix a linew sheet across the poom,and to place a lamp oa 
the floor behind it; the actors dance and perform a sort of 
‘pantomime, with much gesticulation and many .quaint 
antics, and the shadows thus formed on the sheet ure @ 
source of great delight to the young spectators. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by « 
Y MEATS. 


Chicken Pie.—Ont the chickens in pieces as for a fricassea. 
Cover the bottam ‘of the:dish with a layer of veal.and bam, 
season with parsley, pepper, and salt; add a little gravy, 
then place the chicken in neat order, and in each cavity pu’ 
slices of hard-beiled egg. Repeat the sexsoning and sauce, 
lay a few thin-élices of hanr on the top, cover the pie with 
puff-paste, ornament it with leaves of paste, egg the pio over 
with a paste-brush, and bake one hour and a half. 

Pork Steaks.—Cut the pork into slices, seasou with Cayenne 
pepper, salt, and. pulverized sage. Fry them a fine brown 
on both sides, Place a fourm of cranberry-sance in the 
centre of the dish, and lay the slices of pork around it, 
Applesauce may be preferred to the cranberry—in which 
case it must be piled up in the centre of the dish. 

VEGETABLES, 

How to Fry Potatoes.—Boil some potatoes in th@ir skina; 
when cold, peel them, cut them in slices a quarter of an 
inch thick, and fry them in beefdripping a nice brown; 
when done, take them out with a slice to drain any grease 
from ‘them, and serve piled as a pyramid on # hot dish. 

Oyster Macaroni:—Boil macaroni in a cloth to keep it 
straight. Put a layerin a dish seasoned ‘vith butter, salt, 
and pepper, then alayer of o7sters; ‘alternate until the dish 
is fall Mix somé grated bread with a beaten egg, spread 
over the top, and bake. . 

DESSERTS. 
CHRISTMAS COOKERY. 

Mincemeat,— Two pounds of fresh beef-suet, carefully 
minced and freed from all skin or hard pieces; two pounds 
of currants; two pounds of sultana raisins, well washed and 
tubbed in @ linen cloth; one pound of large raisins, stoned 
and minced separately; two pounds of apples (after being 
pared and cored) ; two ounces of mixed spices; two glasses 
of brown sherry and one glass of brandy poured over the 
above. It should be packed down tightly into a jar, and 
used as required, with plain ordinary paste, not too rich. 

Mincemeat.—One pound and a half of beef-suet, one pound 
and a half of apples, one pound and a half of raisins, one 





boys carrying lanterns.” And this is whispered hurriedly 
from person to person round the circle, and the amusing | 
part of it is to discover how the story hus become altered ' 
by being passed on in this manner. 

Many games are played entirely for the amusement of 
children, and only joiued in by the eltera with that object. ; 
It is not always easy at the moment to hit upon something ; 
to please children, other than romping-games, such as | 
* Post,” * Blind Man’s Buff,’'“ Puse inthe Corner,” “ Hide 
and. Seek,” “Magic Music,” .* Oranges and Lemons,” 
“Throwing the Handkerchief,” etc. But these games, 
although very well for the nursery or for the play-room on 
a wet day, or for the garden on a summer's day, occasion a 
good deal of noise when played in a drawing-room. Chil- 
dren are apt to become rough and quarrelsome when ‘these 
boisterdts games are indulged in for any length of time, 
end parents generally prefer to see their children amused 
an‘t duterested in e quieter way. “Shadows” is a good 


game wherewith to amuse children, but it is best to play it 
Vou. LXXX1V.—86, 


pound and a half of currauts, one pound and a half of moist 
; Sugar, one-fourth of a pound of candied peel, half a tumbler- 
ful cach of sherry and pale brandy; the juice and grated 
{ rind of two lemons; one pinch of salt; powdered mace, 
, nutmeg, and chunamon to taste. Chop the dry ingredients 
all rather fine, and when well mixed, pour on the sherry 
and brandy. 
Plum Puddinga —Two pounds of raisins stoned and chopped 
a little, two pounds of currants, two pounds of suet, one 
pound of moist sugar, four or five large spoonfuls of flour, 
the yolks of eight. eggs: and the whites of five, two pounds 
of breadcrumb, a little. lemon-pecl, a little candied peel 
and spice, two onnees of sweet almonds pounded well, two 
glasses of brandy. Boil for eight. hours. 
| Four pounds. of ratsins, four, pounds of currants, ove 
pound of mixed peel, one-fourth, pound of sweet almonds 
‘ (out very fine), one and one-fourth pounds of beef-cuet, one 
and a half pounds of, flour, half.a nutmeg, one small tea, 
spoonful of ete eGon NO AE brandy, 
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one small teaspoonful of salt. To poo agcoeragiinet ae 
dings, and builed eight hours each. 
CAKES, 

Orullers.—Rub two ounces of butter into ten ounces of 
flour and a tablespoonful of white sugar, Knead ‘into'a 
stiff paste, with three eggs beaten; if the eggs are not 
sufficient to mvisten the flour,'a, spoonful of milk can be 
added. Flavor with lemon or almond, and Téave it an hour 
covered with a cloth. Pinch off pieces the size of small 
eggs; roll thent out into) ate oval elape the size of your 

\ hand aud the thickness of half a crown. Cut three slits, 
with a paste-cutter or knife, in ‘the ‘eentre’of ‘each oval ; 
cruss the two middle bars, and draw. up*the»two sides 
between; put your finger through, and drop the cruller 
into boiling lard in a stewpan wide é¢riough to admit of 
three at once. Turn them as they ‘rise, and, when a 
light brown, take them up with a fork and lay them ona ; 
disli, with paper underneéth they. They are best eaten 
within two days after they are made; but; if kept longer, it 
re-crisps them to place them in'a moderate oven’ for‘ten' ; 
minutes. Two or three pounds:-of lard are required, and 
whut is left will do again, with the addition of 4 little more, 

Scotch Short-Bread.—Rub half'a pound of fresh butter 
thoroughly into three-fourths of a pound of fine flour and 
half a-pound of sifted sugar. The secret of making this 
cake successfully lies in mixing it up into a paste without 
any liquid, or at least with a very small quantity of it. If 
the butter is soft and rich, there is no difficulty:about this; 
but if otherwise, a very little milk, cream, brandy, or 
water muet be used. Put the paste on a floured board, and > 
press it out with the hand to the thickness of abont half an 
inch, pinch the edges neatly, press a few comfits on to the 
top of the cake, and bake it on an iron sheet in a moder- 
ate oven. It will take at least half an hour. An usual » 
addition to this cake is pounded citron, one ounce to the } 
above quantity of flour, and the same, proportion of sweet } 
and Litter almonds, blanched and pounded. , 

Pound-Cake.—Beat well together half a ponnd of butter 
and half a pound of fine sifted sugar; when this is thor- ; 
oughly mixed, add by degrees six eggs, beating well with a 
whisk as you go on. Mix in one-fourth of a pound of 
currants (well cleaned dry, and then swelled), the grated 
peel of a lemon, two ounces of candied peel cut very small, 
8 tablespoonful of brandy, and a few drops of extract of 
almonds. Lastly, mix in lightly ten ounces of fine flour. } 
Put the cake in small hoops, with three or four thick- ? 
nesses of buttered paper at the bottom and round the } 
sides, and place on an iron baking-sheet, Ordinary cake- ; 
tins can be used if more convenient. 

Molusses Pound-Cuke.—The ingredients are: one ponnd 
anda half of butter, four eggs, one pint of molasses, half a 
pound of sugar, one pint of milk, one tablespoonful of 
pearlash ; ciunamon, cloves, nutmeg, to your liking; and 
oue gill of brandy. To be mixed the same thickness as 
pound-cake batter. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. | 

Chapped Hands.—Chapped hands may be in part pre- 
vented by carefully and thoroughly drying the skiu after 
washing; and when they occur, can be quickly cured by } 
rubbing the hands over with lemon-juice. When the chaps { 
have been neglected, ané suffered to become large, this 
remedy causes considerable smarting for a few moments; 
if, however, as soon as the skin of the hands begins tu get 
rough, a cut lemon is rubbed over them after washing, it 
does not cause pain, but producesa pleasant softness of the 
skin, and keeps off the evil. If this application is objected 
to, the following lotion may be. used twice a day: Borax, 


en 


the cake, setting in a warm place ten minutes to dissulve It 
will look speckled then, and must be get to boil in ashallow 
saucepan, first stirring ip half a pound of coffeo-augar and a 
spoonful of ciunamon. When the specks disappear, and it 
looks smooth and creamy all over—which will, be in five 
minutes after it, boila—the chocolate is done. It must be 
:. stirred well, to prevent burning, while on the fire. Serve as 
wauted, in a genet pitcher, keeping, the rest hot in the’ 
saucepan, 
; Balam for Chapped Lips.—Take two spoonfuls of clarified 
honey, with a few drops of lavender-water, or any other 
perfume. Mix, ard.auviut the lips frequently. 
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Fig. 1.—V. iqitixa-Dress, or Dark SmoKE-BuvE SILK. The 

3 bottom of the skirt is trimmed with four narrow knife 
; plated ruffles; the front is ornamented with an arabesque 
$ appliqué of velvet. The tunic, which opens in front, has a 
narrower trimming of the same kind. The mautle is of 
late-colored b an plain velvet, the back and 

; front being cf the velvet, and the sides and full sleeves of 
E brocade. The brocade is cut in points, and beneath 
: these falls a trimmirg of colored lace. Bonnet of chocolate. 
; > colored velvet, trinimmed with smoke-blue feathers and ° 

) aigrette. 

; Fig. 11.—Evenino-Dress, oF hiaendiieain SILK, WITH 
Orrenta Srrirep Overpress, The short skirt is made with 
a very narroy, knjfe-plaiting and three box-plaited ruffles; 
$ * above the latter is a wide full ehell quilling. The Princess 
3 overdress is of rich Oriental striped silk, made with paniers, 
and looped drapery at the back. The bertha and sleeves 
are of white crépe-lisse;.mauve silk bow on the shoulder, 

} and long mat:ve feather in the hair. 

Fig. 111.— Hovse-Drese, o—F Myrtie GREEN sinsinie 's-Harm 
anp Vetver. The skirt has a narrow knife-plaiting at the 
bottom; above this, clusters of fluted plaits alternate with 
wide bands of velvet. The tunic is very much gathered Mm 
¢ front, and looped ut the back, so as to forma large tournure, 
® Sane y waist and sleeves are plain, aud trimmed with velvet 
bows, fastened with steel buckles. 

Fia. 1v.—Watxixa-Dress, oF Dark Bive-Gray Corn. 
Above the narrow knife-plaitiug at the bottom is a band of 
$ beaver-fur. The front of the dress is of velvet of a darker 
M } shade than the cloth, and is arranged in loose puffs. The 
$ $ Princess overdress is trimmed down the front with a row 
2 of beaver on either side, and it has a beaver-fur collar and 
} enti. The scarf-drapery is of the velvet, and: brandebourgs 
{ fasten the dress together. Hat of Liuc-grey felt, with 
feathers to match. 
Fie. v.—Eveninc-Drres, or Fine Nun’s-Verine, The 
} skirt ia of light-blue, gathered to the foundation, so. as to 
; full in a loose puff above the ruffles. The bottom is trimmed 
with alternate ruffles of blue and white nun’s-veiling, and 
above the upper one of blue is a full fall of imitation Mech- 
§ lin lace. Te overdress is of white nun’s-veiling, made 
} Princess-shape, opeving in front, and forming pointed 
< paniers at the side, and draped slightly in the back. The 
$ whole is trimmed with the imitation Mechlin lace and Live 
§ ribbon. 
} Fig. v1—Hovse-Dresa, or DARx-Buve Vetvet., The skirt 
} ig edged with a narrow knife-plaiting of dark-blue- satin. , 
{ Phe skirt-and bodice are of the velvet. The overdress is of 
nee satin, the front being brocaded with different-colored 





é 


roses; and the back being of the plain dark-bine satin. The 
Puinted bodice has a waistovat of satin, aud the revers are. 
trimmed with lace. 


two scruples; glycerine, half an ounce; water, seven ounces, Fic. vu.—Repineorr, or Myrrie-Grren Cromn,. It. is 

To Mike Good Chocolate-—Do not grind the chocolate. To } Princess-shaped, made quite long, and bes a plastron-front 
three pints half milk and half water, hot, but not boiling, ; of-otteman silk, brocaded with green leaves: Small green . 
add one-quarter of a pound of Baker's common chocolate in { buttoua down the side. Tho Lrocaded ottoman sille which 
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trims the bottom is cut in square tabs. Green felt hat and 
feathers. 4 

‘Pia. viir.—Wa.xinc-Durss; or’ Brown Nonpareit VeL- 
verge’ aXD Woven’ Broont Compinep, The underskirt 
and bodice are of the velveteen, and the draperies of the’ 
woven Lroché, These conibinatious of velveteens, etc., etc., 
are very fushionable this season, ax see our Paris letter. 

Fie. 1x.—Wakine-Dress, oF Pium-CiLonep CAcHEMIRE 
Magovenite. The skirt is finished with two marrow knife-' 
plaitings of the cachemire: The panels at the side are 
ornamented with pointed pieces of the cachemire, fastened 
with steel buckles; and the front: of the waist is trimmed 
iu the same way. The scarf-drapery is made 'very Loufiaut 
at the back. 

Fi. x.—Winter-Coat, or Brown Beaver Crorm. It is: 
long, but the skirt at the back is laid in large plaits, tomake 
room for the teurnure, The pockets, collar,)muff, and cifis | 
are of, black’ Astrakau fur. Brown walteb-Rath tolenmted: 

with feathers. 

Fig. xt.—Btacx Crotu Jacket, braided in black, and. 
trimmed with cords and brandevourgs. . 

Fig. Xiun-—-Hat, or Biack Vecvet. The crown is high, 
and the brim is turned up.at the side, . The antes are 
black, but the bird is yellow and orange. 

Fig. x111.—Bovuquet-Broocn, of gold filigree, studded with 
turquoise. 

Fig. xiv.—Winten-Jacket, or Gray Diagonat Crorn. i 
It has sleeve-ornaments and froggings made of Russian 
braid, and the barrel-buttons are of gimp. The trimming 
arouud the bottom, the collar, and ¢uffe are of ¢hitichilla- ; 
fur. Gray felt hat and feathers: 

Fie. xv.— Brack Cyorm Jacket, ‘trimmed ‘with black 
brandebourgs. 

Fie. xvu—Bonnet, or Curstnet- Brown Vervet, trimmed 
with brown satin ribbon on the’ top, and with tea-roses and’; 
buds under the brim. ‘ 

Fig. xvi—Bows anv Exps for the neck, or other orna~ 
meutation, of Liue-and-gray striped satin ribbon, fastened 
with a steel ‘bar. 

Fig. xvint.—Visrrine-Dress, ¢F Back Sux. The bodice 
is cut in tabs at the edge, and is trimmed with black 
brandebourgs. “The large cape is of Ulack plush, and 
fastened with brandebourgs. The collar is of the Medici- 
shape, and is faced with black satin; and the cuffs are of 
plush: The hat is of black beaver, trimmed wits black 
feathers. , 

Generit Rrmuanks.—All shades of gray are tintithegt 
popular; but care should be taken to select a warm tone, as 
the colder ones are so often unbecoming. But our readers 
have a large rapge of colors to select from, as browns, greens, 
and dark-reds are all sought after. Tn fact, the fancy can 
always decide’ the color, and tlie wearer can be sure to be iu 
the fashion. Two, aud even three, materials are much used 
in making up a dress—silk and. velvet, or brocaded satin, or 
camel’s-luir, or any of the numerous rich goods which are 
now sv plentiful, can be employed in the making-up of the 
Bew winter~lresses. Both miterials may be plain, or one 
plain and the other figured; in this way, two, or even three; 
old dresses may be made up to Jook like @ new one’ of the 
latest style. \ 

Skirts are still close-clinging ‘in ‘front, but are growing 
More and more bouffaut at the back. Of course, all) waists 
and basques niust be cut with sufficient maprang ey dllow 
for the extra fullness at the’ tack.” © sade 

The made of making the waists is ag varied as possible: tong 
or rather shorter budices, plain Ur much-trimmed, |! "Dhodse 
Closed to the throat, ur open at the neck; are all equally fash- 
fonable, only care must be tuken that the open bodice, or the 
much-trimmted one, is not worn at inappropriate times: For 
Persons whose wardrobe affords but few dresses, the less pro- 
nounced and marked ones ‘are {1 better taste; nithe date of a 
Very much trinmied dress is apt to bexpmetnbered. 











j 





Sleeves are still put in high, and rather full at the shoul-.. 
ders; and the’extremely tight sleeves, nakiug the arms... 
look like sticks; are no longer. the fashion, though great 
plu ota t have tha tmportat prt the drew 8, 
well, i 
Black dresses can be varied in appearance by putting ona, 
gathered jabot of colored silk: or satin, with a band of the 
same ruund the neck, and a black waistband. A kiud of. 
Norfolk jacket is a good deal worn asa dreas-bodice, with 
three plaite Lack and -frout, or else with gaugings at the. 
neck and waist. These bodices are cut straight round the 
jacket, and only extend about six or seven inches below the, 
outside waistband, They are very suitable for slim figures. 

Wraps are of all shapes, and in the more dressy kinds are 
frequently made of two materials ; the long squure-sleeved . 
Russian cloak .is much liked, as it is so comfortable ;..the,, 
tighter-fitting coat or jacket is januty-leoking, but has the 
disadvantage of not being easily removed iu ‘the honse or at. 
church. Lace, cheniHe—or-other kinds of fringe—and fur, 
are allvused. Many of the expensive new cloaks are lined 
with gay silk or satin; sometimes Lrocaded silk is employed. , 

Bonnets ave geuerally small, though larger ones are seen; 
the crowns are made aniple, and often square, to fit the hair, ,. 
which is now usually wern high on the head. 

Inv hats, the Henri Trois is the leading shope, with its high , 
stiff crown and straight, brim.) Tlie crowns here ave also, 
important, being large enough to take im the cvil of hair,,, 
which the Parisians now set on the! top of their heads, 
having repudiated the classic Greek kuot iu the nape of, 
the neck. 

Felt hats are trimmed with lustreless cloth of light quality, , 
with velvet of short.pile, and with terry velvet. The ribbons. 
used are mostly reversible—plain velvet on one side, and 
repped velvet on the other; then there is the new Astrakan 
ribbon, woven in loops or tufts. 

Gray is likely to be the leading color in millinery, and 
the newest bonnet-trimmings are steel net and steel lace, 
woven of metallic threads, but very fine and. filmy-looking. 
Escurial lace and heavy ficelle lace are much used,;s0 are 
large beads—principally jet or tortoise-shell—in eccentric, 
shapes—pear-shaped, spiked, and oblong. 

Dark-red velvet, trinimed witly black Jace, or having @ net- 
work ef black chenille over it, is also a style that is much 
liked to brighten up black or other dark costumes. Bonnets 
partly made of the! material of the dress are also popular. 
Strings are often made of a reversible materiul—such as 
velvet on one side, and satin on the other, Silver and gold 
braids are frequently employed for the whole, hat, and at. 
other times trim velvet aud satin for more dressy wear, 
Feathers, wings, and whole Linds.are,much used for hats and | 
bonnets. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue. pes Petrrs Cuamrs. 

Stamped velvet, or rather velvet-flowered satin, is highly 
in favor this season fur handsome toilettes, either for visit- 
img or dinner-dress, The figures. are very large, and are 
in various styles, sometimes the pattern being in dark 
velvet of satin of a lighter hue, and at others the flowers or 
fruiteiare in shades of their natural tints on a_pale-colored 
backgrouud. .The patterns are very varied, the newest 
being onk-deaves and acorns in dark velvet on light satin, 
tery large dahlius and chrysauthemums, in the same style, 
ahd branches of fruit, such as peaches and plums, in their 
natural colors, as finely shaded as a water-culor, on cream- 
white or pale-blue satin. The new copper-red—known as 
volcano-color — blends aes with, the last style of 
material. 

: Werth uc-v-shows for walking-dresses a front in stamped 
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velvet placed over the underskirt, which is in satin, the 
deapel back of' the skirt ‘being in satin: Anothbr of, his. 
models blends satin, ottoman-silk, and velvet, the skirt-front ’ 
having an apron-overskirt of ottoman-silk caught up to the ’ 
waist at one side so as to show a satin underskirt, plaited ‘ 
from waist to hem, and bordefed with a two-inch wide | 
band of velvet. The back of the skirt is formed of velvet ; 
draperies, and the corsage is a plain short cuirass of velvet. 
Worth is employing a dark rich shade of brown very 
extensively, even for full-dress occasions. In satin, com- 
bined with a brilliaut gold-yellow, the effect of this hue is 
admirable, ¢ 
Cloaks of stamped velvet, in dark colors, lined with satin ’ 
or plush in vivid violet or scarlet, and trimmed with bead 
fringes and passementerie, are very much in vogue. Almost | 
any shape can be worn, the styles being decidedly eclectic. ' 
Iw the way of trimmings, heavy handsome fringes in jet 
and chenille are the most effective. Less costly, and ‘ 
very showy, are the wide network fringes in narrow worsted ’ 
braid, hung with round balls, which are used for covering 
the underskirts of walking-dresses in cashmere, They are 
worn in hues contrasting with the underskirt itself: such as 
red on navy-blue, black on dove-color, or silver-gray and 
dark-brown on beige-colur. There is a positive run on 
neutral-tints this season, all shades of brown and gray 
being especially favored—that is, so far as dresses and 
clonks are concerned. 
penmmatgs aud aatpote relieve the more sombre hues of the 
are fi ly shown in very brilliant colors. The 
tunnets are still very small, bnt there is a slight modifica- 
tiew in the crowns, which are sometimes seen in set flat 
shapes. For ornamenting bonnets in dark velvet, the head 
and@neck of a tropical bird, in very delicate hues, are com- 
iiseed with the breast of another bird, also in some pale 
tint, and the effect is exquisite—the palest pinks, blues, 
and cream-tints in plumage being employed on dark brown 
and olive-green velvet. Scarlet-velvet roses shrouded in 
i-lack lace are seen on the small capote-bonnets of a darker 
red. Bonnets of pale-blue or of pale-pink English crape, 
with frouts formed of a puff of velvet matching the crape in | 














hue, are shown fer evening-wear. The bonnet is formed of 
crossed scarfs of the crape at the back, meeting the puffed » 
yelvet brim. 

Morning-dresses are more elegant and elaborate than 
ever. The richest styles are formed of Princess-cut dresses 
—that is, all in one—of plash or ottoman-silk, trimmed 
with fur, and opening over -elaborate lace underskirts, 
Fonietimes the underskirt is composed of a series of narrow 
lies flounces; at others, it is formed of full or transverse 
draperies of lace, or rather of rich silk lace-net. If the 
wearer has a very slender figure, a blouse-vest of the lace is 
admissible, confined in place by ad sash of narrow satin 
ribbon. A less dressy morning: is l of a 
aacque and skirt in cashmere. The first is rather short, and 
is bordered by an inch-and-a-half-wide plaiting of cashmere, 
headed by a band of velvet of the same width. The skirt is 
formed of a single kilt-plaiting from waist to hem. 

Fans are of medium size, except when formed of ostrich- 
featiiers, and they may then be as large as the fancy of the 
owner may dictate, The Spanish fan, with gilt carved 
sticks, and with a narrow leaf in gold-spangled crape, | 








very much in vogue for opera or dinner-wear. Painted- 
actin fans, with sticks of violet wood or ebony, relieved 
with gold, are much used for dinner-toilettes. A new and - 
vary effective style is in black crape, with the design—such , } 
as cupids, wattean-personages, etc.—painted in shades of } 
gol, the sticks being in gilt wood or in ebony and gould. ’ 
Tortvise-shell mountings are less in favor this season, except ° 
for ostrich-feather fans, ‘mother-of-pearl and ivory being » 
niore extensively eniployed for the more Gressy styles. In 


‘some. of the newer fans the leaf is so large as to take up 


wo-tilirdd of the ‘expanse, atid is very beautiful, showing 


designs of fruit elaborately painted by hand on white or 
black satin, 

The Jersey'has been adepted in Paris at Jast,and has 
become the rage. Silk Jerseys—euch as were fashionable in 
Englaud—are not sven; but in worsted, the variety is great, 
They are shown plain, or braided, or trimmed with heavy. | 
braid, and closed with frogs, The result of their success is; 
that very thin and very stout women are often seen in 
them, with most disastrous effect.. ‘They are invariably 
worn with skirts to match them in hue. 

Stockings embroidered with beads, either in jet or colors, 
are amongst the latest innovations. Sometimes the instep 
shows a very fantastic patteru, euch as a beehive with bees 


¢ hovering around it, in shades of amber and olive silk 


and beads; ona pale-blue silk stocking, or a lizard, in ruby, 

gold, and emerald beads, on a Liack-silk one. Jet arabesques 
on black-silk stockings, and similar designs in gold and 
amber ou dark-red ones, are in better taste. A very pretty 
style has a fine lattice-work in jet or steel beads, on. black 
silk, on the iustep. 

House-shoes are cut very low in front, and are cheney 
worked with beads, the little bow on the front of the slipper 
being also embruidered with beads. 

Lucy H. Hoopsr. 





CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fre, 1.—Cosrumz ror a Grru or Firreen. The skirt is 
laid in plaits, avd is of dark-green, crowsed with red and 
dark-green lines. The tunic and jacket are of dark-green 
cloth, are cut out in battlements, and braided iu a trefoil pat- 
tern. The collar and cuffs are of sealskin. Green felt hat, 
trimmed with shaded feathers, 

Fic. 1.—Ginw's Costume. The dress is of dark-blue win- 


} ter serge. The coat is of dark-bine cloth, made with a wide 


gilor-collar, faced with blue plush, and trimmed with 
brandebourgs in front. The sailor-vest is of dark-blue and 
liglit-Vlue stocking-net. Blue felt sailor-shaped hat. 

Fig. 111. —Bory's Costums, or Brown Croru. The skirt is 
laid in large box-plaits. The Louis XV coat buttons crose- 
wise, is edged with braid, and the large collar und cuffs are 
of fur. Astrakan fur cap. 

Fia. wv.—Giai’s Bonnet, or Brown Beaver, trimmed 
with a rosette of brown, satin ribbon and brown feathers. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and 1 by the substantial recogni~ 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 





‘ wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 


LOWEST PRICES, we again cull attention to our unaurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING weed in the HOUBE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfita, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, eto, 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
> who have been served since it has been, established, in the saving 
S of ntoney, time, and trouble. 

Saraplea furnished, only on receipt. of, 25, cents, Circulars are 
; free to-any one:reriting for them, containing full portioulars, and. 
mode of doing business, Remember all are served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all communications for owr Purchasing Agency to > 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
' P.O, BOX 4696, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Quotations and Anaatations, = 


Presumably ever since a time ee oe 


sincé Poesie had’ birth—the hair ‘has jaatly rded 
the chief, as it~unquestionably fs the iny of 
beauty)’ Bo highly wall geal, by ts, that 
AruLEius declured? Pa f ' . 

“EVen Verio heft fhe-wad dati { half, though 


surrounded |B; e Graces. snot. ha‘ 
charms to rept sah ie her own ets Wan ord faa "? 

Not only to women, ‘but ‘to men, the hair was decmed 
essential, and its loss was mourned as @ Feal’ calamity, 
Turooritus Wrote:) > i if 

*My hdir and my beard added charms tomy face.” 

Gay ANACREON onco sadly fang: 


“Oft with wanton smiles and jeers, 
Women tell me I'iu_in years; 
the mirror when I view, 
d, alas! they tell me tiues 
Find my writikled forehead bare, 
ud regret my falling huis.” 
Nappy the ‘age in whith we ‘Hive! Now, siobody need 
waste any regicts upon falling buir, for Ayen’s Hain 
Vicor puts an immediate stop to:the fulling-out of the 


hair, and-so-healthfully lates the scalp as to cause the 4 
speedy replacement of any portion of . natural covering 
that has been lost. _ B 
Perronivs, with satirical humor, nddressed one who was 
bald: * 
“Thon, late exulting in thy 


As bright as d-hoebus, or as Cynthia fuir, 
Now view’st, alas! thy rebend and plain 

As the round fun, ter of the rain— 

Smooth as the sutface uf Well- ‘Drass, 

And fly’st with four ea hleughter-loving luss. 

Death hastes amain—thy. pa ee oo cplore 
Hull's is thy huiv, aud Leauty t uv more. 

But now Aver’s Hae Vicor taptinirihes the haie-rests; 
causes the growth of a) new covering of hair upon bald 
heads—cven those bure-as the mushroom or brass of tho 
poct’s fancy—whére the ronts are not absolutely destroyed, 
which ia very rarely the case—aud bo restores beauty. 

That ha‘r must be long, to be beautiful upon the heads 
ef women, has ever been an axiom. The Apostle Paut 
evidently thought so when he informed the Corinthians 
that: 

“If a woman have Noah aeieyts 99 RAD, Be. a" 

Ovrp wrote: 

“They who have seen her own they ne'er did trace 
More moving features in a sweeter face; 
Yot, above all, her levgth of hair they i he i 
In golden ringlets wavida raceful shown. 
And Crt werd witli qulinh precision of Setiinate ss 
“Tier yellow hair was braided fu a tress, 
Beliiad her back, @ sig long, I gucss.” 
And Drypesx:... | ut TV 


“ Fresh as the month and the morning, sobre 
Adowu hor sigpanyeen Tall et Jeigh 26: 


Aod Byron: | 


“Down her white neck long Lwen.! auburn turd, 
The least of, which would ect 


owns MIA PAT 


w 


recy 


srece diane ein bit 
jee few who. mira eyes rogernit long 

haff, When it grows long it is aptto ttle, 

and'to full out. Any lady, however, can ba hair 


that will be Juxuriogs and) doll tragg/ty use of AYER’s 


Harm V ,k the 
~ taney que S orn 
the ar cause ta me re —— 
TO yh inet whom feties 
Ath 


“Ter hair's the brag of Seetnstjeotaitjiayend 80 fine, 
1t’srulling down upon ber neck, and gathered in a twine.” 

' Bhe might have had many rival brags of Ireland if the 
girleof her day had possessed Aven's Hr Vicor, which 
removes the dandruff, ind causes ‘the hair to grow with a 
rich” luxuriant abundance, ‘attainable by nothing felse 
except the infrequent and fickle favor of nature. Tt is- 
in reality such a remedy as would, in a little time, have 
cflected the Improvenient desired by Fark Axwet, who is 
represented in an old Scottish ‘ballad as directing: 

“My maids, gae to my dressing-roome 
And dress tome my hair; 
Whuair-cir yee luid a plait efore, 
Sco ye lay ten tines mair.” 

But not length and abundance both would suffice to 
perfect beauty, unless the charms of glossiness and softness 
were also possessed, An expert’s taste was revealed in 
Drnox’s lines: |» f 


“Her g’ossy hair was cluster'd o'er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and smooth.” 


And not less ‘sympathetic was Mriron's descriptive line 
in the Mask of Comus: 
“Slecking her soft allaring locks.” 


And right here it is bi sol to observe that nothing else 
gives such soft and 6si to the hair as Ayer’s 
Ilarr Vicor. Itisa delightfally clean and fragrant dress- 
ing for the hair, that entirely takes away from it all harsb- 
ness and dryness, makes it plinnt and silky, and develops 
to the fullest extent all the beauty and brilliance of its 
color. 

Nature may be aided in enhancement of beauty, but. her 
work cannot be successfully counterfeited... Dycs. and wigs 
do not deceive, and the former are generally highty 
injurious, That was understood even 80 long ago as Ovin, 
who thus reproached his mistress: 


“Did I riot ‘tell ry to leave off dyeing your hair? New 
you have 10 h ir -. And yet nothing was hand- 
sumer than your. alg hey.c1me down te your knees, 
and were so fine that you were afraid to comb them. * * * 
Your own hand his been the cause of the loss you deplore: 
you poured the poison on your own head. Now Germany 
will send you slave’s-huir.” 








But when age's winter sheds its frosty rime among our 
tresses, we'can ensily restoré him tothe’ natural 
and color of youth by the application of Ayrn’s Har 
Vigor, which is not a dye, and contains no coloring-matter, 
but which has this mar¥ectous effect by its stimulation of 
the hair-roots and « Olor-glanglss- tp [ ractigal restorationyto 
them of youth, And as for wigs, good gras pq 7 of 
the lass whom Brome represents as saying: 
a my hait's little, um not carry 
oo A wag forenvauxiliary! 
» HG my bes can’ Gangtnér's shap't inyits you.” 
There is ho'need fur a wig, when Aven's Hare Vieon 
will, in ‘a!short time, grow @ fie ‘heail of one’s own hair. 
If ladies wish to attuin—in the words of Craisuaw— 
“ Trosses, that wear 
Jewels, but to declare 
How much themsclyes more precious are,” 


They have only to use 


AYER’s Harr Vicor 


PREPARED BY 
‘Dr. x0. “AYER & CO, Lowell, ‘weds. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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AYER'S 
Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so insidious in their attack as 
“those affecting thie throat and lungs: none so. trified with 
by the majority of sufferers. The,ordinary congh or cold, 
resulting perhaps from a trifling or unconscious, exposure, 
is often but the. beginning of » fatal sickness, AxsEn's 
Currey Pectoran has well proven its efficacy in a forty 
years’ figi:t with throat and Jung diseases, and should be 
taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Congh Cured. 
“In 1857 L took a.severe cold, righ affected my’lungs. 
I had a terrible congh, and passed night after night without 
sleep. The doctors gave me up.) I'trial Ayrr's Currry 
PrcroraL, which relieved my langs, induced sleep, and 
afforded me the rest necemary fur the recovery of my 
strength. By the continued use of the Pecrorat a perma- 
nent cure was effected. I am_ now 62 years old, hale and 
PRAL saved me. 
Horace Fainsrotuer.” 
Rockingham, Vt., July 15, 1882. 
Croup.—A Mother’s Tribute. 
“While in the country, last winter, my little boy, three 
years old, was taken il "with croup; it seeme: as if he 


, would die from strangulation. One the family snggested 


a of Avrn’s. Car gry Prcrora., a bottle of which 

ways kept in the house. This was tried in Tand 
tropes doses, and, to our —. in less — if an 
hour the little patient was breathi 


—_- The doctor 
said that the Currry Pecrorit oa saved my darling’s 


life. Can “e a - our gratitade? 
ours,  Mre Emma Gepnex.” 
159 West ieee st, 1 York, May 16, 1882. 


“I have used Aver’s Currey Pecronan in my family 





for several years, and do not itate.to it the 
most effectual remedy for coughs and colds we have ever 
tried. A. J. Craye.” 


Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. 


“T suffered for eight years from bronchitis, and after 

—— mauy remedies with 1o success, I was cured by the 
Aver's Cuerry Pecrorat. Joszrm Waves.” 
Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882, 

“TI cannot say —— in praise of ArEr’s Ousuat Pec- 
TORAL, believing as I that but for its use I should long 
since have died from lung-troubles, 

ue, Texas, April 22, 1882. 

‘No case of an affection of tho throat or lungs exists which 
cannot be greatly relieved by the use of Aven’s Currny 
Pccrorat, and it will ahozys cure when the diseuse is not 
already boyond the control of medicine. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


“ Words fail to express 
WORDS PAIL.s" #27": 
8 Mn. Scusy Carter, of 
Nashville, Tenn., “for the benefits derived from 
3 S | 
-Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
- Having been afflicted all my life with Serofula, my sys- 
tem seemed saturuted with it. It came out in Blotch 


Baacpox.” 





me BEST THING KNOWN = 
WASHING2 BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and givcs universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by _ Preiss BEWARE of imitations 
pet mislead, PEARLINE 1s the 
ry labor-saying compound, and 
pve bears the above symbol,.and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


A WHOLESOME CURATIVE, _ 
E te IN 7 ' 
ver amuy . 
i hcor pp 


Consti jon, Biliousn 
Tndiaposition, 0. 


“ty, fubpnign 10 PILLS 


Nea  PROMET, 
it. 


Ladies and children like 


Price, 3 cts. ‘ box es'50 cts. 
SOLD BVAT TL DRUGGISTS, 


ART-WORKERS 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-pago illue 
trafed journal of all art-work : Brasg Hummering, lainting, 
Embroidery, Carving, Modeling, etc. For 1884, EXTRA 
FULL-PAGS’ STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTHLY: also, 
regular full-sized double-sheet working-design supplements, 
Questions promptly answered in the paper, and suggestions 
given without -charge. Established 1878. The only art- 
paper giving colored supplements. $3.00 a year; six and 
three months’ subscriptions received. Send in stamrps 
for sample-copy and catulogne of illustrated speciul hand- 
books on all ‘branches of art-work. Mention this magazine, 
WM, WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., New York. 


PLAYS. PLAYS. PLAYS. 
The best edition published. Also Wigs, Beards, Face- 
Hey ere and all articles needed for Ateaionr and Par- 
lor Theatricals. New Catalogue sent fice on application to 
DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose St., N. ¥s. 























Ulcers, avd Mattery Sores, all over my body.” Mr. 
Carter states that he was entirely cured by the use of 
Ayen’s SARSAPARILLA, and since discontinuing its use, 
eight months ag», he has had no return of the ful 


RESsSES. 
From 76 cents to$150. A C.roulars free, Book of 
package of 5% varieties of cu ae 


10cents. Printers’ ob 
Inetroction Rook, 1b conse, 15 cents, 9% Irrray St., New York. 





symptoms, 
All banefu ions of the blood are promptly hong 
AE WAT. 2's 5 
PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.¢. Ayer, & C5. Lowell, J 


Sold by all Druggists. $1.00, Six bottles for’ 5.00. 
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Pianio-fortes A 





made instruments Ly musical Europeans. ced 
) took 






The Hamburg Steamer Bohemia, on : 
out @ Steinway & Sons? Concert Grand | ! 
nun 0,000, purchased by Baron Nat i de Roths- 

in who having in May, 1882, purchased a 
re : or Grand, now acquires the fifty-thousandth 
Piano manufactured by Messrs, Steinway & Sons—and said 
to bg their grandest production in the shape of a Grand 
Piano ever achieved by them—for his Music Salon, 

Uatil the year 1862, little was known in Europe of 
American Pianos; but quite a sensation was created in 
musieat circles, when, at the World’s Fairat London in 
that year, the Pianos of Messrs, Steinway & Sons, New 
York, were exhibited and awarded @ first-prize medal. 
(The Grand Piano bearing the number 4607.) 

The crowning triumph, however, Mesurs, Eteinway & 
Sons.achieved at the Universal Exposition of Parisi 1867, 
when the first of the Grand Gold Medals for American 
Pianog was awarded to them, abd their new system of con- 
struction unanimously endorsed by the Jury on Musical 
Instruments in their official report. 4 

The Gran Piano exhibited, No. 13.227, was purchased 
by the Baronesse de Rothschild, of Puris, for her Chiteau 


a and James de Rothschild, of 

ard ya ders Pianos, 
‘Burope Who purchgsed 
a Mee, may bo mentioned 
+ Empress of Trudi, in 
£ Turkey, in 1 the Queen of England, 


be for her eastle in Balmoral, in 187% Grand Piano Nu, 25,000 


ne-edvent-of‘which was celebrated Ly Steinway 4uBons, 
and their one thousand employees, May 4th, 1872—was 
purchased “for the Gzarowite now Emperor —of Russia, 
together with two more Steinway Grands for members of 
the Imperial Copst through the Bussian Embassy at 
Washington. 

Among the many most prominent names in the World 
of Art owning and using Steinway Pianos, such names 
as. Frans hiezt, ‘Richard ‘Wagner, Professor Helmholtz, 
Adelina Patti, Etelka Gerster, thy be mentioned. From 
the London (1862) and Paris (1867), World's Fairs may be 
dated the beginning of the export of American Piangs to 
Kurope, the official statistics last published (for 1881) show- 
ing that_no less than 70 per cent. thereof were of the 
nmianufactnre of Steinway & Sons, New York. ‘ 

To those who delight in figures it may be of interest te 
know that Messrs. Bteinway.& Sons commenced business in 
New York in Match; 1853, Among their Pianos at the 
Centennial, 1876, taking the highest award fur “Highest 
degree of excellence én a'l styles,” the Concert Grand was 
numbered 33,710, and at their factory the Piano No, 52,000 
is already begun. Steinway & Sons manufacture fully 
three thousand Pianos per annum, of Which over one 





thousand are Grand Pianos. 





WIESBADEN, GE RMANY 





Although this famous 
salubrions climate _ the curative p 


has |} \ priors 

rings jun, pes —— ie 

yen vibe we may . tarecomend | 
it to the notice of Ties faculty in nity ie 


Wiesbaden lies iu the So diod the nent, = the 


mountain-chains of the richly nd on 
the north the * Rhei ee yrs banks 
of the Rhine, and the valley of the Main. It is here, 
in ong of the side valleys or walcy 60a that the town 
is si od, some 361 f et above the level of the sea. The 
town is almost entirely sheltered from the colder winds 
the temperature of the entire eee | wndeubtetly 
higher, and there are fewer atmospheric changes, than in 
most other places iu the sume latitude, Te this fact princi- 
pally itisdue that Wiesbaden comes more and more 
vor ms & wi" nee Tts environs oo unsurpassed 
ul walks and carriage-drives. In summer-timo 





one asfar asthe th fits pictaresque 

na, abonnd in spots, rire trees and flowers. 
patie 2c cog the Ets the gr ges muni- 
cipal Poet as cep te ith mili 
bands, as well 
onan Sik ations 

n nen, 

G1 c feet of i . 
hich bythe internal, eter “a 
may ‘be cured, are catarrh’.of the 


Fs Director of the 


for d 
th gure since to the Gnrmal id the park wich i 
o Sonnenberg wi 





intestines, rheumatism gout, chronic pe of 
~ diseases of the ones, ee wou ope 

eae seuses e orgens of the 
chest, at ofthe nk, etc., etc, 

There are 24 by vo bath-howses, or one 900 baths, 
with all mod eer with 
humerous 0} Trish, Rus- 
sian, Sertich, porena Bee boven varia varietics of baths 
ean be h had, milk, whey, cold water, 


cure pone ota the latter directly managed 

ty te * sag Soe Cure Administration, which al<o superin- 
uM of the Kochbrannen water and the 

the ot bruunen lozenges, sult, soap, etc., otc, 


for use 
uses thereare a number of well-conducted 


Besides bath 
into Pooch ae banal ited to all tastes and 
ap and Gonman 


we oe English chi English 
excellent Chocks theatre roval with 


soe ballet, English and German ¢irculeting librarics, 
cricket and bas«-ball grounds, pistel shooting-gallery, 
fishing, hunting, museum, picture-gallerica, 
etc, 
Cursaal where visitors and residents 
up in the most luxurious 
concert-hall, a 











ES aye a 


sea. E COMSTOCK, b Astor: Plage, Now York, 


pees wh se HAIR; Maddric) Wambold's Specifie 
removes ertdous hair without woe are 

the apn: sent yd, a circular, Madamo Wambo 

West Springficld Street, Deston, Muss. 
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** Cleanliness is next to! Godliness.” 
By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
ALL THE LEADING DRUGGISTS SELL PEARS’ SOAP. 
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Quick sales. 


am wereeinlote the invention of bce 80 





been created ag : t's 
mee Mal conae Comets and Belts, Orel aidan milics 
ane city of New York alone are’ now" om 

if om have or ill-feeling from-any-eatise, 
Pra n ‘cm * ~preaty wel lack energy and do nut fo 


up to the mark, "if yeu titer from aoe we; beg you 


at once try these remarkable a ive _ aby 

do not; injure like poor pods ever 

harm. ‘There is nosliv a rem, 
red 


Thére is. no waitiag a tet time ne- 
tism acts quickly, generally m first wock, more frequently 
the first day, and often even during the first hour-they 

worn, their wonderful euratite powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves.aind sluggish ¢iren- 
lation nrertinin ated, and all the old-time health sand; good 
feeliug coms back, They ere constructet ‘on scientific 
principles, imparting an. exh ing, health-giving cur- 
rent to the whole system, Why electro-magnetism has this 
remarkable pow pa peyiab ove et 
fully d -monst : He pe pins army 
is hardly «a Blosasde vol 
not bem ft or cure, aid Nhe ad ly practice | the oe a as 
your own ) hysician will wform you, ite 


Tue Ce.rpraten De. W. AL TlamMoaxn, ew. 
former! y Gxcronxran Jn, W. Ac Tusa, Of Rant Kok, | 


GEORGE A, SCOTT, | 





““K°Gooa Live Canvassing 
Agent wanted in your town: 
for these splendidly adver- 
tised and best-selling goods 
in the market. Liberal pay. 


guaranteed. Apply at once. 


Ur crete fhe P 















Satisfaction 






upon this enbjeot, and advised all medical men.toe make 

trial of these agencies, desc: ibing. xt the sume timq mut | 
remarkable enies he hud made, ven ii caseswhich would” 
seem hopeless. 

The corsetsdo not differ in appearanco fom those usually 
worn, es We substitute one flnt steel magnetods, in place uf 
the ordinary corset-stecls. They are all equully charged, » 
differing vulyin quality and de-ign,, They are elegant ih 
shape and dinish, made after the best French patiern, and 
warrant: d guti-factury iu every respect. Those who have 
‘tried them my they will wenr no others. Must of the above 
applies. equally weil to the Elvctric Kelt. for gentlemen, 

The prices are as f Hows: $1, $1.50, $2,.ard $), for the 
Corsets, and. $00, cach, for. the Belts, We now, make all 
these goods in Jove aud White only. Thy are sent out in 
& handsome box, accompunied by /a silver-plated compass, 
hy which. the Electro-Maguetic influence can be tested. 
We will send either kind to any sdivess, post-paid, om 
receipt«f price; with 20 e-nts added fur packing or regis- 
ee 5 aud we guapuitee safe dativery Jnto your hands. 


Remitin Post-vffice poner Oniien Dra. ‘heck, or in Cur 





rency, by mn Mes honda In orderitg. kiully 


2 Hewaderann a New York. 





f N. B.—Each corset is stamped with the English coat-of-arms and the name of the 
prietors, THE | MALL ELECTRIO ASSOCIATION. - 
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PRICE, _ AGENTS 
Only $10.00; AN! er 


WITH FOUR TUNES. Send for our Cata. 


logue, and state you 


everything. 
New music: furnished wish to act as agent. 
foot. Automatic Instro- 
ANYBODY, ments, $5, $6, 87,88, 
without the slightest up to $25. 
knowledge of Masie In eulgeetn Mr 
can ‘PLAY IT. ring Muste 
pees for this style,always 
LENGTH, -. 12in. & state it Is for 
WIDTH, - - 9%“ 
HEIGHT, = 80. \° THE 


F MUSICAL CASKET. 


OVER 80,000.0F OUR ORGUINETTES NOW IN USE, 


and among the many uses for which if.stands prominent are the following : 
First.—As a musical instrument for the home and firesiile, it enables all those who love music, but who cannot 
ay the rezilar organ or piano. to. play and cultivate their musical taste. as well as afford enjoyment to friends. 
md.—In Christian families, the advantare of haytag ~ Instrument that can play hymn tunes, or can 
formed pons os any one, make Musical Casket alm necessity, ev: Christian family should have _. 
ird,—To you ildren tune and time, to instill "% them a taste and love for music-nothing likeit-bas 
been invented. ieee, a eh thous any musical Kupwioten ean play it, and its cheapness places it within the reach RL 
Fourth,—To furnish musi¢ for evening parties and encial gatherings. 
I menta 3 Ust—Volume and purity of tone; @d—Simplicity of constraction; Bd—The 
mghanical contrivance 7 sustaining a note or chord ;_ 4 aw pe Seaete and richly designed case, ‘the music 
rolls being encased in the Instrument, which resembles a jes’ Jewel 


THE MECHANICAL ORGU'NETTE COMPANY 


Between 12th & 18th Sts, 831 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WEIGHT, BOXED, 10 ba. 


‘ 








paceste, on the Me Wistettory Organa. 


able and pleasant. 


eured of Catarrh by the Pittow-Innater, I heartily 
recommend it.” 


positively of its merits as a cure for Catarrh.” 


ALL-NIGHT 1 INHALATION = 


in the Treatment of 2 
' f 






THE PILLOW-INHALFR! 
Tt applies Medicated, Air 


to the mucous lining of the & 

, Kone, Throat and Lune Wa aie intone by Paloptinn, 

ge incr aenbetgsor’ hive Photographs, prints,drawings,coins, picture cards in all 
sleeping as usual. It is a chamiaroen colors; € ag iy a welch in weet oe sac fect an - 

” vas, an le 

mechanical Pillow, contain- | fmater to four fect, all fotngnne hs iealerwe t to life size 

S ing reservoirs for volatile |. or reduced. Suitabie for “tinday Schools. photograph- 





. meilictue, and Valves to'con- | ers, nrers, artists, card collectors. IJegant holida: ay 
trol its action. No pipes or prevent; note, toy, but a practical and substantial ar 
(Bein CURED tubes. The miedicine and ita fronton $f fo aie Po picture ve magic lanterns, 
balms used in these at are the most healing and everybody 4 Fy ted. MOR U 


eurative known to medical science. Perfectly safe, comfort. PLTy CO., 230 West Baltimore | street. Don oad a 


Sufferers from CATARRH. BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA. and bee on ae CON- 
SUMPTI 'N, can be CURED by the 
PILLOW- INHALER. 
Hanyau J. Baitry, Winthrop, Me., says: “Iaving been 








ike, name on, 10c., 13 pac 
E “El M., Higennum, Ot 


ew Chromo 
Miss Mi rsoriz Marsu. 231 North Twelfth 8t., Philada., $i. P izes given. | 


says: “T have used the Pritow-I[NwaLer, und can speak 


50 





Mrs, M. J. (’aHavwick, Mullica Hi'l, N.J., anys: “I had 
€atarrh for fifteen yeura, and was goin into Consumption. 
Tar Pettow-INwAter has wrought ae acure for me that peeeene? pte Pam E FI to — 4. — 
I feel I cannot do too much to spread the knowledge of it to ? ere eet rot Fis, PILES prennp ratte) eure. 


ethers.” warran to 
Rev. P. R. Russet, Vineland, N. J., says: “I sincerely eee e Seiden ncemineerkers havo tatled is no Sahaed he 


recommend the Pittew-INwHatrr to my friends who have not now fecciving acne, aay : foe. @ sreatioe anda 


Lung, Throat, or Caturth pry 









Explanidory Circular and Bovk of  Testinonials sent free. 
Address, THE PILLOW-INHALER co., 
1520 Chestnut § 


SHORTHAN IORTHANDE ap : 






a seapeiat 
GUNS IS = eaten oir one Address 
Great Western Gin Works. Pttshurch. Pa. 





[ 
! lise tres, Certihoxtestr 
aes 4 
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0 ever devised tuiine much iaunediatepopulcity, 
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BY aly 
30 ae foe Sienna nae 


Sete rel Denies podies which they ‘will A 
UD w Ww ut 
nets ah er 


snch and Ger Coman ay he 
Tees beets bt we | 


t' + dee Sy my itro 
Seeeiata a RAL 18 ats 


ppt a 
“Vt: Settunont ia A 
Sweet Home,” “Greer 
. Aner Pica tie if eerie 
We He ven gytoren ‘ee ti 
RETR» ch ore ame: 
Her ae ads ice PG penta 
God sewe t: 


Pan 
ir ae eae. are pene BOON ONE OF 
arsexpers ne / plied in 
Thank dochwhieh {ine t 









AMZAI NI 
VNNOG VINIUd Y,, 
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ove in 
i Tee TE nue 0 via'es ary etean omade to soln... We cup Furtach (hace 
aizes. pia rea mine wise 0. 2, MA i chewtiten, larger price 3, 26 inches 
or et foe SPr Destaotets Goxins. Allthree hoy 7 equ nally - Poe and ‘com- 
lote, bat hs Dol th ro larger ie singing attachment, an to any rddre-s Tul ree: of 
tas THY TARE SUPPLIEM gE me al onder to, SEL - 


Le 
DIS AN OU Nor BF Wank! pian Mikert Botton Mare. CoA. 
ith underclothen made, $3.00 lo $340 ext 


9 jacet a Resa made, 


ST _— ‘or these dolls with 





ASSES Ny. 


no‘ 
6 condition thut 
fer: Wo 


Conts, either in ahs or oF posta i 

eat ne cs which mcasure el 

inches long by nin g,fnehies 3 ic: als 2 Tg A pictorial 

pare. his ureat is erat gale ectio’ wt is known Amer 
win 4 
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a sli lsene tnrene 8 SU 4 Sonipicce co ection 
ve nk the —— sentimental songs, 
fio coml rats wee’ Bri 90 


fanny ar songs, 
were mits FS 
long 





numerous new. 
Eeaaoon This is an 
member, wo send the 


Hs ie 
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VELVETEEN. 
CHILDREN'S COSTUMES. 





Th: great popularity of Arcacia ‘Velveteen over } an 
other gocds for children’s costumes it combines, 
in a greater degree than any other, the following quali- 
fications, which are an cbsolute necessity in all goocs 
that are applied to the use of children for winter dress- 
ing. First,,-Warmth—the texture being very fine and 
closely woven. Second, Strength—the durability cf 
the fabric being superi:r to ay other known, make of 
velveteen, Third, Appearance—the finish of these 

304s being so superior that when made into a gar- 
mint, it fequires an expert to detect them from Genoa 
cilk velvet. The above qual fications also make them 
equally desirable for ladies’ jackets, mantillas and full 
costumes, as well as being specially desirable . for 
moking up with old material, giving it a rew, dreacy 
and fisisued appearance. 

THE ARCADIA woven broché, in ‘combination 
with plain Arcadia, produces @ most stylish effect, and 
is the best goods of its kind made. Hence, modistes, 
cré:smakers, and a'l persons who manufacturé “for 
children, as..well)aa the press 6f the country, unite 
in reeornmencing’ thesc-goods as. the most. desirable 
for these purposes. 


eae wneepeneeaeeeen eae eee anae ta 


Mit 











ea wee Gene £8 PF eee aneneeannana 





REMEMBER. 

















Oo? coneY’s 

bi For the protection of the|’ LADY’S-B00K 

Tie consumer we stamp overy| oy 

BAZAR yard with the below stamp.| sa att 
See you get it, + The ARCADIA 
says: RLYETEEN; .1 

y ; ic 

eee] ARCADIA pee 
VELVETEEN. is Jackets and 


an improve: 
ment upon or- 


Cinary . velvet-} 


cen that is sure 
ta be thorough: 


ah doit 


REG 


ISTER 








ly appreciated, 


not only @iritig 


DEHOREST’S says: 





» “The newest triumph fj vel-jeloment dn its 
the coming! yetcen has becn achieved Ly ti Cisuccoss, as if 
winter, but for hae oh Se ei enia paropas! 

i. of ex ne a 
POY, POS fond richness of fextnre.” ‘pie cd: abthe ancl 
SS i. {ports tail to detect the Aime Rs pio luni 
r: 4 e 
c te wee dt and real. velv soe brands,” 
aie ae 


lle i 
Sold” by all first-class DRY GOODS 











‘costumes ~and 


icost_ is also an 


trimmed) “étits 
for~— children’s 


ladies. dftmer 
dresses. “Tts 
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Patent Wave: 





NY OS 
"Sten en, reparxoe™ 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR 


YOUNC LADIES. 


Prices, 86 to $12 (Blonde and Gray extra). When 
you eend your orler, enclow a snmple of your hair, and 
give your address plainly, includiug County and yest 

Also ae most oa oe ASSORTMENT O 

from 85 to $50. GRAY HAL. + 
SPECIALTY. 


Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
a Waves representing them to be the 
Thompyon Wave, as i do not allow any other 
erto Lesa my goods. 
Goods sent C. 0. D. subject to examination on payment 
of exprese-charges. 
SEND FOR. CATALOGUR. TO BRADQUARTERS OF 


MRE. C. ye 


Mo. 32 Bast 14th Street, malar WORK. 


i 





Also manufacturer — ‘Thompson 













\\ GREWELS 32%. se" 
sington Floss, 1fic.; 3 sks. 
Emb. 8iik, 9c.; 1 ek. Emb. Chenille. 6e.; lek, 
Arasine, 8¢.; "isp. Etciniig Silk, 6e.; Deke, 
French Cotton, 15c.; 1 lap split Zephyr, 1¢ 1.3 
3 Kensington and 2 Chenflie Neciles. bc; 8 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.; 3 new Tidy 


3 full instructione Sir doing 
Samp pA aia off, 60c.; 2 Stamy~ 
ing erns for Kensington, 25c.; ‘1 for Out: 
line, lic.; 1 fr Flannel, 1l0c.; 1 f. r Braiding; 

a all abe Ibex Bu Powder, 25c. Special offer— 

‘ata $1.00. stamping Paiterns at 
holessle. ‘Outfits G1 to $15. 

T. E. Ke Lynn, Mass, 


12 Elegant Darned 

Pipe rns; 5O 

Design 

Bgton Noculework. + aK 2A ee 


vey wl Ferns. Apple blosscmer, &e, &c. 
rs and vines, for Embroidering 
88 fore otk a a and 25 Elegant Patterns for 
re and Centres for Piano- overs. Table Covers 























Lit of fu terna, 
Powder Dist buting re instrnetions, &c , 6@ cents. 
xine “M uti of Needlework,’ teaches how to do ald 
mitting, Crocheting, Lace ¥ aking, 
85 cents, 4 for “n. All the above for One Dollar. 
‘ Sidress Patten ub. Co. 47 Barcley st. N. i 


STANDARD 











Or THE 


WORLD! 


AGENTS WANTE Me 84 geney to sell 
the BEST FAMILY 
KNITTING-MACHINE ever invented. Will knit a 
pair of stockings with Heel and Toe Complete in 20 
minutes. Tt will also knit a are nt variet _ fancy-work 
for which there is alwaysa ready market. Send for circular 
and terms tothe ¥ Pepe nitting-Machine Co., 
163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


AO ioe Large new 1884 Chromo Cards, no two alike, name on, 
Oc, Agents wunted. Nassau Card Co,, Nassan, N. Y. 

















SLACK 








DEMOREST sires. tery insta 
rent Mrcaay 
of eextare, dep cua rercauensge | 


bye first-class m, 
have m known by the volleerine 
CHEMIRE ORIENTAL, 


dility of Indian cashmere 
bining streng rae sear whit the ¢ epehe ea fuse an bate be 
ae CACHEMIRE EcSreteloes bes Fe} 
be pane of tonen as and bivoriie 


one moh 


the teed by hewred silks "whieh are known to 
with sottness 





‘CACHEMIRE 


~Orientat, Abyssinien, | Norma, 


taper bes < DOUBLE WArP. TRIPLE WARP. 





Are the best LYONS biack stiks for wen 


laai Fo le b 
ROL Finer OL Ass RETAIL aig ny 
GOODS houses throashout the country, 





Shee what they 1 py ey do not crack . wear aban 3 te | etrenath of & ey att silken fibre is not sacri- 


make bret, an and we recommend 
these justly —- silks. A. poms crvimaan 
and they.can tained of first-class dry goods 


ke thein ¢! 


charged hick y: 
and Norm » Tich ail oe ee kien : ; they will *t: and 
y for tele stintaet ink there is : no better investment cieetins of 
wy are the wholesale 


agents for the United States, 
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FACT! URE RS | /or 


AM ERIGAN 


‘gaaie NEW SPECIALTIES IN 





BROCADES, SURAHS & MOSCOVITES 


Are now ready and for sale by the leading dry-goods houses of the country. 













Our goods , 
are as élegant and 
A Tuirp Cuxarsr, thro 


- Quanity. To test the’ 
l retailed everywhere a 


infantded to give the wearer se or and 


ein finish, colori at 5 
ag ous the Exrire imbued Ri eks j weputtia 
try our “REGULAR SURAH,” which is = 
y and) you will never buy any other plain silk of 


t 
| ABS, Brea STREET, Mets rae - 


Spounan Pricz, either f BOR TRiMurna. 
Sole manufacti st Newport Sashes” and “Ties.” 














EVERY... LADY 


Should send for Strawbridge & Clothier’s Catalogue, which . 
contains one hundred and twenty large pages, nearly ie 3 re =) 
Over Peat ats Million tn Stock. 


thousand illustrations,.and four pages of new music. 
especially valuable to those who slop 
interested in home art. Send fifteen: 


STRAWBRIDGE &-CLOTHIE 
WANTE 







- atone B i butt t fo icity prices. 
, or_are ° . 
or iniee, | Rael seed Talo Beskcs, Wraee 











Ma ; i | ea : ; — 
Ty Patterns. | ©) New Enameled Chrome 34. , le. 
Address Dy ai ee en 50: 7 a. PER & CU, game on 











tAble to Every! Lady! 


The eauies” Manuet anual of Fano Works = EW Boox, giving plain directions for Artintic 
En.hroidery, Kuitting, T Net Work an:i all Kinds of fancy Needie Work, 
This vatuaB_e BOOK is beautifully prin / has a bh udsome cover, and contain: over 
ustrations, e s only 50 cents! 
ee Fa wid Monogranix, Initjala, Kote Tale. Croas. Stich Patterns, Point Rus: 
armband Wo que designs, Kate 


“ovis pape ig Ah work. Java Canver waren, ie He oe dag os 


Inval 








Cushinaa, ! < Piu Cushions, Ottomans, Wi 
brequins. Won 8, Cover», Woud buxes, Duor 
Cases, Table Top 8, Folding Screens, Church Font 
sli 8, Persian Rugs, Wall Pockets, Carriage Rugs, Chnir hack Patty fa Perfume 
r |. Flower Pot Covers. Lu inser Shades, Needie rah? eriad ree eS bons Work Bags, 
slg Ae Bere g tines cg Collar Boxes. ir Botsrers Ouses, Schoo! Bags, ! 
Patch -work Designs, Coin Fyrce, Deg fr Treo god Bru ) Wood nilen, Biba, Glove 
Cases, Air Casties; Gypsey Tables, Re-ovivers, Pa per Weights, Table Mate. Nicht-drvss Casex, Shoe 
Bags. Needle Books, Jewel Boxes, Door Muta, Knitted Jackets, Bottle Cases, Puper Racks Pillow Shams 
py ee pee Window Shades, Book Marke, and mo iu taney Work « 


ill find ih! 4 anton an 
uae ip Sa wean , 


% i. BURT, Pr im 
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_DERO | 


REGISTERED. 


The general 
excellence of ° 
these goods has 
enabled them to» » 
take the lead 
over all other 
makes, and they! 
stand unrivalled 


for their 


BEAUTY, 


COLOR, 
FINISH, .j 





Wiae> THREE cc ERO oO et oe 


ENDORSED by the LEADING MERCHANTS of the UN 


It comes it PAST BLUE OL-ACH ond tn 2 man ew Axo wos: 
For Sale by all First- Class Retail Establishments. 


JOBBERS ONLY supplied: by 


WM. OPENHYM & SONS, Sole. Agents, 
42, 44, 46,48 & 50 Greene Street, New York. — 









omg mew 
q sti FINISH 


ELBERON 


BETTER ADAPTED 


Than any other for 


COSTUMES, 
Dress Trimmings 


AND 


“OOM IELINERY. 


——— 


These goods’ .pos- 
scss queliti¢s which 
Make them superior 

for a ol wear, and 
plan its 
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| Bers Bazacr. 


& 

Die bd wervibe is given Uy 
the Nonpareil Velveteens; they | 
cannot be distinguished fom 

ill velvets. 





5a 


ternational Exhibition, for 












m.ukes cf Velveteens, the oaly ‘ rae ire -_— — 






% t+ i 








co) **Monparell Veweteen”—Of all 
fabrics of the kind, this ‘pne. is 
the nearest approach ta Lyons 
Velvet; itis produced in tho rich 
colors of the most 'sxzcnsive 
silt velvets, 


Ye y 











cecond yard. 


Jelveteen. 


Examino tho back, and see 
that the well-known trado-mark 
is stamped on the back of covery 


~ 


Jhe, most fashionable dress material of the day. 
The Broché is the best woven Velveteen Proché in the’ 


market. 


_—. 


Wholesale trade supplied-by E4nem & Fithian, New York. 


“CACHEMIRE 
MARG UE RITE” 


Are SoFT ANDPLIABLE * Are SATIN FACE. 

Do NOT CRACK. r.-Are inGREAT FAVOR 
oR TURN GRAY Like OTHER IN EUROPE secause-or 
Cameron IRABIL UT, eae 


UE STANCES ‘ Db | 


ARE NOT HEA\ Awe 
WITH Foe: © DOUBLE WARP 
AUTION peo C 
OTI OF THE PR : 
pia ays zs 
cet fe ia ite." It? ot mhed 


tea been, o Sighly ‘deairable that ——— should be found that weizhs, beautiful — and darabdle color We should judge 
would be rich in id prsares sand] BOO ratis‘action to tie wearer. 
which so sob Frenne in this stand, 


says —_" anything really new 
‘e have Poe seen 






wearing aM . co met Book says :—We are irequently asked 
that only ental) on y a £008 Ee " 
eeegloboe. a | Sot eeeaeeke aor ca REY 
abroad. found # pure finished silk atanding gnerite ;” it fo free from the adulteration of most of French 
w 














ii rapa gi eat Saree os Stee ae 


ead porfection of finish, It ie known he * 
For Sale all First-class Retailers. 
SHAEN & FITHIAN, SOLE AGENTS. 


— 











